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For that picture which you want 

so much and which must be taken 

quickly—what an advantage it is to have 

your camera loaded with Ansco Film! 

The wonderful speed of Ansco 1s not 
outweighed by lack of definition. It takes 
the impression as clearly as it does quick- 
ly, with fidelity to tonal shadings and 
color values. It raises the standard 
of snapshot work in a marked 
degree. 

New possibilities in photography are 
open to the amateur who uses 


ANSCO’ 
FILM 


Shadows and half lights of delicate grading 
and softness. Portrayal of color ratios that 
was impossible without special orthochromatic 


ee 


apparatus until this improved film with its — 


faithful chromatic balance was introduced. 


Ansco Film are exceptionally easy to ” 


handle. Non-curling, non-halation. Numbers 
never offset. Fit any film camera. 


C. To best bring out the depth, softness and 


richness of Ansco Film, print with CYKO 
PAPER. Insist that those who do work for 
you use CY KO. : 


buy where you see it. 


No. to ANSCO Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-volume Photo- 
3% X 5% graphic Library — Free. At Dealers’ or write to 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


(Oye = 
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The AnscoCompany manufactures 
full lines of Cameras, Film, Paper, 
pure chemicals, and other photo- 
graphic supplies. Independent 
dealers everywhere sell them. 
Look for the Ansco Sign and 


WS Bin. 
% 


f Ans 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
FILMS.CHEMICALS 


| CYKO PAPER 
— 


A Good Shutter 


is one of the essentials to good 
photographic work 


You, no doubt like others, have had many disappointing 


negatives; has it occurred to you that the shutter might be 
responsible for them? The ordinary shutter is sadly de- 
ficient in the most important points — light-giving quality, 
working at the speeds as marked on the shutter, etc. 


The Multi-Speed Shutter 


is absolutely 


photographic 
work, allowing 
of automatic 
and positive 
speeds (by the 
most simple 


from 1 second 
to 1-2000th 
second. 

In high-speed 
work it will ar- 
rest the most 
rapid action 
without distor- 
tion. 

In landscape 
work it gives 
beautifully soft backgrounds and great depth, owing to the 
diaphragming effect of the shutter blades. 

In portraiture it will give great depth of the soft focus, pre- 
ferred by some, at the will of the operator. 
We can prove by demonstration that it is the most efficient 
shutter, not excepting the focal plane; also that it is the 
most simple, both mechanically and in operation. 


You can have one on ten days’ trial 


Horizontal 
Tank 
Development 


is a new thing in 
this country, but 
has been thor- 
oughly tried out in 
England and Ger- 
many, and proven 
superior to any 
other method. 


The Novo 
Tank 


features. There is 
a screen of colored 
glass in the cover, 
allowing inspec- 


treatment of nega- 
tives as in tray de- 
velopment. The 


without limit 
in any field of 


adjustments)of 


has several novel 


tion, and individua 1 


WHEN 


rack opens like a 
book, making it 
most simple to get 
at any particular 
plate for inspection 
or removal. 


Write us for full 
information re- 
garding Horizontal 
Development. You 
will find it very 
interesting. 


Multi-Speed Shutter Co. 


159-161 West 24th St., New York 
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The 
POPULAR GERMAN LENS 


Latest Construction Most Luminous 


A symmetrical double anastigmat of highest 
optical excellence. Positively one of the best 
scientifically-made lenses ever imported. 


Awarded silver medal at the International 
' Photographic Exposition at Dresden, 1909 


Obtainable from all dealers or the sole American 
agents 


Send for Price-list 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
or 108 Fulton Street, New York 


ROSS HOMOCENTRIC 


LENSES 


HomoceEntTrRIC LENSEs are furnished in 
four speeds 


F.5.6 F.6.3 F.6.8 F.8 


For long focus, use back combination; 
for same size at double the focus, expose 
full opening if desired, change stops 
without altering focus. 


Send for new catalogue 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., vu. s. Ags. 
57 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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A few of the 1,500 
tllustrations from 
the Library 


You 
Need 
These 
Books 


You are more than wast- 
ing the price of them now 
—why not own them and 
get full value for your 
money ? 

The facts are there, the 
short cuts are there, the 
essentials that make photo- 
graphy a pleasure and save 
you dollars are there. Let 
us ‘show you.” 


957 SETS LEFT 


Your last chance to get 
the books at wholesale 
price on easy payments, for 
every set we have will be 
gone in less than 40 days. 
ACT NOW. A postal will 
bring full information 
and FREE sample 
copy of our mag- 
azine. 


AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1301 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


“The Complete Selt-Instructtug Library of Practical Photography .”’ 
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Our Monthly Competitions 


submitted in competition, the subject being as specified each month. 
4 The rules are few and simple, as follows: 


1. Any photographer, amateur or professional, whether or not a sub- 

scriber to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, may compete. 

One or more prints may be sent in each month. Each print is judged on its, own 
merit. Only one print from a contributor will be given an award in any month. 

Prints must be sent to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, ex- 
‘press or postage fully prepaid, to reach us on or before the closing date. 

Prints MUST have nothing on back but sender’s name and address, and title. 
All information, requests for return, and postage for return MUST be sent 
in a separate letter of notification. 

Prints will be returned ONLY if request is made at time of entry, and if condi- 
tions of rule 4 are observed. We accept no responsibility for safe return or con- 
dition of prints, but will endeavor to pack safely and return in good condition. 

It is requested that no prints or mounts larger than 8 x to be sent, as they are 
almost always damaged in transit by mail. 

Each competitor agrees by making entries that any of his pictures may be re- 
produced, if awarded a prize or honorable mention, by the publishers of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Prizes of $7.50; $5.00, and $2.50 in value will be placed at the disposition of the 
judges each month. They are authorized to withhold one or more if the quality 
of the prints submitted is not satisfactory. Prizes will be paid in goods selected 
from the lists of any of our advertisers, books, or magazines. Winners are in- 
vited to notify us of their choice of prizes promptly after publication of the awards 
in the magazine. Prize-winning prints become our property. 

Every contestant agrees to accept all conditions and awards, by entering pictures. 


1910 COMPETITIONS 


Month Subject Closes Results Published 
December 3. oi. 5 General oo ec ine January 1, 1910 ....February Number 
PADUATY  oscc ci hee Landscapes .. 02523. February 1, 1910 ...March Number 
February i520 oo sa5 RSPEI onoks beeen Maren: t,:3020 .: .'.5: April Number 
Water oes Sa Water Scenes... 5. April 159610. 2 oc: May Number 
PAN io iy ws Eee SO ee May 3,°5Q1O 2.555%: June Number 
DIAY Ss Cece eee ROD a) a as ee Juirie' 3; 3670:. =~. 2c July Number 
FUNG. eee Severe i aes Tilly 3; 3010 5.-3-2 August Number 
Pinbye oo. ae ae PIOWONS Ss SS eee August 1, 19to.... .% September Number 
August: ois bk Mee POMORMRT..5 cao sous aa's 5 September I, I910 ..October Number 
September -: . : <... Portraits -: 25 00.. 2.4. October 1, 1910 .... November Number 
Octobers. 33. seen General. o's see at November I, 1910 .. December Number 
NoOvenIper ... 2.3.35 Pe ae ee oe ee December 1, 1910 ..January Number 
December sf o0..40% Sena 2 See es January 1, 1911 ....February Number 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING COMPETITIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED TO 


AMERICAN: PHOTOGRAPHY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CARL ZEISS 


JENA, GERMANY 
SERIES I-C TESSAR, F. 4.5 


The Most Rapid Anastigmat 


SERIES IV PROTAR, F. 6.3 


A Rapid Convertible Lens 


SERIES I-C, F. 4.5 TESSAR 


| 
PLATE COVERED 


SERIES IV, CONVERTIBLE PROTAR 


FOCUS PRICE FOCUS PLATE COVERED] PRICE 
24x 3h 
34x 4} 
4x5 
43x 63 
o £7 
6 x8 


$36 . 
40. 
47. 
57. 
72. 
115. 


24x 34 
34 x 43 
4 x5 
41x 63 
Oi 6 
6 x8 


$38 .00 
45 .00 
48 .50 

55.00 

66 .00 

86 .00 


BRANCHES: _ 
NEW YORK 


"7a SOLE U.S. (1904 East 23d ot. 


— AGENT ss 
Optician New York, U.SVA. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
LONDON 
PARIS 


HAMMER DRY-PLATES 


Hold the record for all-round work in the tropics, which 
proves them the best for hot weather in any country. 
Unequaled in keeping qualities and firmness of films. 


Special Extra Fast (ved /ade/) and 
Extra Fast (dle /abe/) 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER’S LITTLE BOOK 
“A Short Talk on 
Negative Making”’ 


mailed 


Sree 


Hammer Dry- Plate Company 
Onto Ave. €F Miami Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IF YOU LIKE TO 


Hunt, Fish 
or Camp 


to secure jf 
subscrip- jf 
tions for 


the 
National You will enjoy the 
Sports- \isccensecmecns 
man NATIONAL 
1 _ 
Full par SPORTSMAN 
sent when © Every month the Naticnal Sports- 
man contains 160 pages or more, 

you crammed from cover to cover with 
answer photos from life, stories of hunting, 
this fishing, camping and tramping 

d which will thrill and interest you. 
tcc This monthly visitor will lure ycu 
tisement pleasantly away from the monct- 


onous grind of your everyday 
work to the healthful atmosphere 
| {of the woods and fields. The price 
Aen ig 15c a copy or $1.00 a year. 


Special Trial 
Offer 


Send us 25 cents, stamps 
Aor coin, and we will 
Y/ send you a copy of the 
W/E Yj National Sportsman, 
\ and one of our heavy 
1) y ms burnished Ormolu Gold 
\ ( Watch Fobs (regular 
> 7p price 50c.) as here shown, 
eS = sSy7_~with russet leather strap and 
Wy gg zold-plated buckle. 
wp an you beat this? 


Watch Fob, regular price . 50 cents) ALL YOURS 
National Sports - + «15 cent 
eee, aes FOR, ........29C 


| \\ ( 
Yi) NX dé ex Qs 
/ a ae _~» 


National Sportsman, Inc., 82 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 


Ye AMATEURS 


In Love, Life, and 
Photography, 


Ye that are a wee bit 
CUrI1OUS 


Speculate a postal, and 
send your name and 
address to 


74e Sentimental Traveler 
47 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 


You'll get a surprise by which 
a successful piece of developing 
would look sick 
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Pictorial Landscape 
r hotography 


By the Photo-Pictorialists 
of Buftalo 


A series of eight most valuable articles, con- 
tained in the issues of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
from June, 1909, to January, Igto, inclusive. 
Contents as follows :— 

I. Its Nature and Scope 

II. Some Notes on Equipment 

IlI. On Field Tactics 

IV. The Negative and its Enlargement 

V. Modification of the Negative 

VI. Carbon and Other Printing Processes 
VII. Carbon Printing 
VIII. The Presentation of the Print 


With many illustrations to the text 


We find we have in stock less than 70 sets of 
the magazines containing these articles. For the 
present the price, post-paid, is 


$7.25 per set 


American Photography, 221 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Clouds 


and their Photography 


OULD you learn of the fleecy 

garments of the sky, the forms 

and causes of clouds? Do you 
desire to know how to photograph them? 
The full information is contained in 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY for Septem- 
ber and October, 1908, and August, 
1909. ‘These numbers contain, besides 
many other valuable articles and pic- 
tures: Clouds: Their Forms and Causes, 
by Henry Helm Clayton, Meteorologist 
of the Blue Hill Observatory. Clouds: 
Their Photography, by William S. 
Davis. Undulatory Clouds and Atmos- 
pheric Waves, by Henry Helm Clayton. 


26 illustrations, showing all the forms of 
clouds, including many rare ones. 

We can supply only about 30 sets of these 
three numbers. Until the supply is exhausted, 
we will mail the three numbers, postpaid, for 


50 Cents 


American Photography, 221 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
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DIAMIDOPHENOL HYDROCHLORIDE (Schering) 


A rapid Developer without Alkali. 
Develops with Soda Sulphite only. 


Produces vigorous Blacks and purest Whites. 


PARTICULARS FROM 


SCHERING & GLATZ, 58 Maiden Lane, New York 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING OR THREE-COLOR WORK 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn from $20 to $50 per week. Only 
college in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully. Estab- 
lished 16 years. Endorsed. by International Association of Photo-Engravers and 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy, living inexpensive. Graduates placed 
in good positions. Write for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 


Illinois College of Photography or {942 Wabash Avenue 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving Effingham, III. 


L. H. BISSELL, Presipen? 
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“ie 
Barnet Book 
of 
Photography 


Ninth Edition 


316 pages, well illustrated. A 
standard hand-book of photog- 
raphy. 


75 Cents 


Die 
Photographische 
Kunst 


Im Jahre 1909 


The finest photographic annual 
published in the world. Pic- 
tures by the best workers of 
our day, including many from 
the great Dresden Exposition. 


$2.50 


Studies 
of the 


Human Form 


By 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


The only work in English on 
the photography of the figure. 
Limited edition, now nearly 
exhausted. Prospectus and 
order form furnished on appli 
cation. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING 


Photographic Books 


2. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES. 


3. BEGINNER’S TROUBLES. 


. How to TAKE PortTRAITs. 


. BROMIDE ENLARGEMENT. 


. A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


- PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


. POPULAR PRINTING PROCESSES. 


. Hints ON COMPOSITION. 


Dark Room Dime Series 


. RETOUCHING FOR AMATEURS. Elementary instructions 


on removing defects in negatives, and improving your 
home portraits. 


.. ExposurE TABLES AND ExposurE REcorpD. Tables for 


calculating exposure under all conditions, with a 
note-book to preserve data of exposure conditions. 


Describes the making of 
backgrounds and apparatus, lighting, posing, exposure, 
and development of home portraits, indoors and out. 


Simple directions for making 
enlargements without special apparatus, and instruc- 
tions for making an enlarging lantern. 


A first book for the 
beginner, but valuable to everybody, because written 
out of long experience. 


An up-to-date treatise on 
all the phases of this perplexing subject. Describes 
the construction of developers and their action under 
all circumstances. 


The manipulation of 
the simpler processes, blue-print, printing-out, and 
development papers. 


Some simple considerations 
of elementary principles of picture construction. 


Photo Beacon Dime Series 


DEVELOPMENT. By Alfred Watkins. 


By Louis H. 
Hoyt. 
By J. Edgar Ross. 


4. ELEMENTS OF PicToRIAL CompostTIOn. By F. Dundas 


PHoto BEACON ExposuRE CARD. : 
The simplest exposure calculator ever devised. 
thousand now selling. 25 cents. ae, 


Todd 


. TsOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. By R. James Wallace. 


Any of the above, post-paid, 10 cents each. 


By F. Dundas Todd. 
90th 


First STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By F. Dundas Todd. 25 cents. 


SECOND STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A 


PicTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WITH 


By F. Dundas Tedd. 
50 cents. 


REFERENCE Book OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By F. 
Dundas Todd. 50 cents. 

By John A. 
Hodges. 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY 


AMER_IC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


MENTION AMERICAN 


WELLCOME’S 


Photographic 
Exposure Record 
and Diary 


Full instructions for exposure. 
A calculator worked by turning 
one scale once. A note-book, 
diary,. and exposure record. 


50 Cents 


Deutscher 


CAMERA- 
ALMANACH 
1910 


A beautiful octavo volume of 
about 300 pages, with nearly 
130 fine half-tones of the best 
pictures of the year. 


Paper, $1.25 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Complete 


Self - Instructing 
Library 
Practical 

Photograpny 


The only complete work on 
photography published. Sold 
at a reduction of 30% to sub- 
scribers of AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Full information will 
be sent on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Barnet Plates 
Standard of the World 


BARNET 
SUPER-SPEED 
ORTHO PLATE 


BARNET ORTHO FOR PORTRAITURE, 
SUPER_ SYP EED | _Vaicenennerorocnan 


SPEED 400 H. & D. 


As specialists in Ortho Plates, Films, and 

Screens, we again lead the way in speed; 

this plate will be a most valuable addition 

to the celebrated Barnet Ortho Series. 
Not only its speed, but its 


DOUBLE 
ORTHO EFFICIENCY 


place it apart from anything else. Used 
without a screen it gives equally efficient 
color rendering to other Ortho Plates with 
a two-times Screen. Invaluable for focal- 
plane and high-speed shutter work, 
all hand-camera work, portraiture, etc. 


THE BEST PLATE MADE 
FASTEST ORTHO PLATE IN THE WORLD 


Sena for a copy of the Barnet Ortho 
Handbook and our new Catalogue 
just off the press 


|. L LEWIS Gen 


SOLE AGENT 
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WOLLENSAK 


Vittax Portratt 
Lens 


Study of Childs Head 
From «“VITAX” NEGATIVE 


BY FRANK R. BARROWS, Boston 


HE VITAX F. 3.8 is a high-grade lens 

for professional use and is capable of 

doing all classes of work, being now used 

exclusively by some of the best-known 
photographers. 

The other three composing our well-known 
“Photographic Quartet ”’ of lenses are the Series 
A F. 5, Versar F. 6, and Velostigmat F. 6.8, each 
being unexcelled in its own particular field. Three 
years ago Wollensak lenses were practically un- 
known and had just been placed on sale but 
to-day almost every photo stock house sells them 
—they have won on their merit. That we guar- 
antee all our goods goes without saying, but we 
do more than that, as we never care to make a 
sale unless it is to a satisfied customer. 

Catalogue and full information in regard to- 
all Wollensak products from the factory or your 
dealer. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


284 Central Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cramer Plates avd Cramer Filters 


REPRESENT 


The Highest combination of photographic excellence 


For hot weather troubles CRAMER PLATES are unsurpassed 


PICTURES ee : 
MOUNTED. WITH Figgins lia Loto Mlounter 
Ss HAVE AN EXCELLENCE PECULIARLY THEIR OWN 


es @ The best results are only produced by the best method and means —the best results in 
; — Photograph, Poster, and other mounting can only be attained by using the best mounting 
LA paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar) 
AT DEALERS IN PHOTO SUPPLIES, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, AND STATIONERY 


A 3-ounce jar prepaid by mail for 30 cents or circulars free from 


NEW YORK CHICAGO Main Office: 271 Ninth St. ( Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHAS. M. Hiccins & Co. Mfrs. ONDON Factory: 240-244 Eighth St.) U. SA. ‘ 


NATURAL COLORS 
BY HAND 


$7.20 ‘ovo 


Best made in America. 
Send for samples. Made 
from any fair photo and 
delivered in 2 to 3 weeks. 


LOCAL VIEW 
Post Cards 


MADE TO ORDER 


BLUE DELFT 


2 Colors 
$5.00 i000 


Season Cards, Florals, 
Comics, etc., direct 
from factory 


immer armas righ Class Pagers 


76-78 Duane St., New York 176 FEDERAL St., Boston, Mass. 


National Colortype 
Company 
f Dept. B Cincinnati, O. 


Wouldn’t You Spend 20c to Keep Posted on Photographic Matters? 


You can do so by subscribing to Photographic Topics, a monthly publication devoted exclusively 


to photography, and the lowest priced photographic periodical published. 
Timely Hints Of interest to the amateur and professional Sample Copy Free 
Latest Wrinkles Only 20c Per Year, Stamps or Coin Subscribe now 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 147 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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Beautiful Sepia Pictures 


From Black Prints 


SEPALINE 


yields fine sepia tones on Velox, Cyko, Argo, and all 


other developing or bromide papers 


A REDEVELOPER 


for gaslight papers, transparencies, and lantern slides. Old or 
new prints may be changed to exquisite sepia in a few minutes 
by using Sepaline. The process is simple and quick. One bot- 
tle will redevelop 300 cabinet size prints. 


Price per bottle, 35 cents 


AsK YouR DEALER FOR SEPALINE 


617-631 Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
Burke w& James 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE COLLINEAR 


For the Widest Range of Work— 
where one lens is used for a great variety of purposes, 
including groups, instantaneous work, landscapes, archi- 
tecture, copying and enlarging, requiring infinite definition 


with a flat field—choose Collinear Series III. 

For Extra Rapid Work with focal plane 
shutter—work requiring extreme high speed—a lens so 
speedy that instantaneous views may be made on "grey 
days," use the Collinear Series II. This lens has the 
sharpness of definition, brilliancy, flatness of field and 
depth of focus to a degree reached only by the makers 
of the famous 


Heliar Lens F':4.5 


For Portraits, Groups, Motion Pictures, Enlarging and 
any work calling for the best of lens qualities. 


Makers of the Famous Collinear and Dynar Lenses; 


Telescopes, Binoculars and Microscopes, also the 


pewter of Voigtlander Reflex and Voigtlander Metal Cameras 
Covering 
Power. Booklets on Lenses and Cameras on request. 


AMERICAN BRANCHES 


617-631 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


VOIGTLANDER & SOHN optica works 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY 
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The Amateur 
Photographer 


Photographic News 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


The Premier Photographic Journal 
of the world. Edited by 
F. J. Mortimer, ’.R.P.S. 


Magnificent illustrations in colors 
every week. Technical, Pictorial, and 
Practical Articles. Improve your 
photography by studying the Works 
of the best photographers of America, 
England, and the Continent, and 
LEARN HOW THEY DO IT 


Send a 2 cent post-card for a'‘free specimen copy 


OFFICE: 52 LONG ACRE 
LONDON - - ENGLAND 


Let Your Goods be Known 
in Foreign Markets 


Your message in the advertising 
pages of the AmEeRIcAN ExporTER 
is carried each month to the lead- 
‘ing merchants of every foreign 
country. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what you are 
offering, and that you seek export 


orders. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER gives its advertisers 
a comprehensive Foreign Trade Service without 
any charge. This includes :— 


Translation of Correspondence, Commercial 
Ratings on Foreign Merchants, Data on any 
Foreign Trade Subject, Reports on Markets, 
Opportunities for Sales of (Goods, Services of 
our Representatives during their Foreign Trade 
Tours, Designing and Writing of Export Adver- 
tising Copy in the form to properly appeal to 
. our Foreign Merchants, Subscription for our 
Domestic Supplement. 


AMERICAN EXporTER, New York City 


‘¢Tue STRONGEST SINGLE Power IN Export TRADE’’ 
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ESTABLISHED 1854 


a3 


(British Journal of Photography) 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL WITH THE 
READING IN IT 


Specimen Copy FREE from the Publishers 
HENRY GREENWOOD & CO. 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, England 
kas Post-cards must be stamped two cents 


THE 


Agassiz Summer School 


FOR ADULTS AS WELL AS YOUNG FOLKS 


Near to the Heart of Nature: 
Seashore, Suburbs, and Country 
In Education and Recreation. 
Four Weeks, beginning June 27, 
1910. In Tents and Buildings. 
Arrangements for Camp- 
ing Parties. 


Three Departments: 
1. Professional 2. Popular 3. Juvenile 
Under Management of 


Edward F. Bigelow with efficient assistants 


ARCADIA: SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 


Send 10c for ‘‘ The Guide to Nature” for 
Adults giving full particulars 
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Dour Summer Outing 


Pleasant days recalled, valued 
friendships revived, records of 
events preserved by 


POST-CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


Inexpensive vacation souve- 
nirs which will be increas- 
ingly valuable with the years 


Argo Post-Cards - 


Made from the famous Argo 
Developing Paper, in three 
erades and three surfaces — 
Matte, Gloss, and Velours 


Bt80 [Gloss] Post-Cards 


Beautiful finish for prints from > 
Vacation Negatives 


aun Spot [Biue Print| Post-Cards 


Prints quickly made from negatives be- 
fore you return home from your vacation 


Samples of any of these cards on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for 5th edition ‘‘ Defender Tipster” — free 
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SOLE THE , PHOTO MATERIALS 
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LANDSCAPE SHAPES 
IN COMPOSITION: THEIR SELECTION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


SARGENT 


ELISA ANNE 


SIDE from the interest in genre touches and the natural enthusiasm over radiant color 
in a landscape, there.is the joy that the splendid sweep of stream, the uprearing of 
noble trees, or the buoyant motion of clouds bring to the lover of out-of-doors. To 
catch the spring of day over a meadow reach where gently tossing willows mark the 
trailing stream, to hold forever the delicate tracery of elm boughs against a luminous 
evening sky, to have in one’s possession the reproduction of rich, rolling masses of 

gorgeous oaks under the still noontide of an October day — this is to be rich. 

To create such scenes with pencil or brush or to gather them with the camera is a labor well 
worth while from many points of view. First — there is the personal growth into ‘‘things spiritual.” 
Next — there is the ministration to the ones who cannot do either of these things. Last — there is 
always a demand for this kind of material for books, papers, or the walls of the city room whose 
narrow bounds confine a country heart. 

The shapes of things — especially of landscape forms — are always attractive. The clouds 
as they float past, the curves and pebbly frets of the water’s edge, the slopes of grass-clad hills, and 
especially the shapes of individual or extended masses of fine trees are never-failing sources of 
enjoyment. A fine form in nature is like a well-organized musical phrase in its power to stir the 
emotions. The adjustment of such forms within a space may well be compared to the harmonious 
arrangement of musical chords in its effect upon human sentiment, rousing memories, stimulating 
the imagination, and carrying the composer to inspiration — that field where the whole world is 


drawn together as kin. 
What the landscape shapes are, how related, and where placed in the space, are the points to 
be considered in this article. To a painter, this work means selection, elimination, and combina- 
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LANDSCAPE (FIG. 6) HOBBEMA 


tion to express an idea. To the photographer, it means selection of material and point of view, 
and, generally, the partition of the result into several forceful fractions or the merciless trimming 
away of distracting elements until a genuine single thought is reached. By a single thought is 
meant a series of related forms intimately associated as to idea and capable of analysis in terms of 
composition. 

In the compositions and in the selections from the masters, used as illustrations in this article, 
nothing of the ‘‘grand style” of Claude Lorraine and his followers is shown. This is because such 
work belongs in a class by itself, is not much according to the spirit of the times, and, at. best, is 
a magnificent display of draftsmanship and perspective rather than a consideration of the sub- 
tleties of composition. Instead, the compositions show the contrast of principal and subordinate, 
the interest in repetitions and other rhythmic relations, and varied and agreeable distributions of 
light and dark. The masters are Dutch, English, and French, and are of the seventeenth (Hob- 
bema, Dutch), eighteenth (Gainsborough, English), and early (Constable, English) and later 
(Harpignies, French) nineteenth centuries. ‘They are, with the possible exception of Harpignies, 
distinctly human instead of classic, and more or less inclined to ‘‘genre”’ touches as a consequence. 
These touches are so thoroughly subordinated, however, that they in no wise interfere with the 
consideration of pure landscape forms. MHarpignies, the latest worker of the group, is a good ex- 
ponent of the modern style in pure landscape, as the splendid forms of ‘‘Chemin 4 Penzé’’ show. 
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LANDSCAPE (FIG. 7) HOBBEMA 


Beginning the descriptions of principles in the compositions with Fig. 1, we note the large 
tree mass with its varied drawing as a principal interest and the small tree and its reflection as 
subordinate. The light masses are cut by well-defined shapes and the dark foreground area is cut by 
the equally well-drawn light shapes which the trunks of the large tree form. Between these sharper 
contrasts lie the mingled masses of light and dark — the broken foliage of the large trees pierced 
by the sky and displaying here and there the light branches which support it. Figure 2 is a far 
more complex statement of similar things. The principal interest lies to one side of the space, and 
consists of dark, light, and mingled dark-and-light masses of trees and shrubs held by a strong, 
dark land area. The subordinate interest may be similarly described as it appears in its less prom- 
inent place on the opposite side of the space. The intermezzo is made by the reflection of this 
subordinate mass in the bright stream. ‘The two interests, each triangular in shape, balance in 
this relation of principal and subordinate, but such is their unification that the slanting lines of 
light and dark in the entire scene move harmoniously across the enclosed space, while the area of 
most interesting drawing and the intensity of light and dark are well located in its center. This 
side to side balance of principal and subordinate interests is of frequent occurrence in landscape 
composition. Gainsborough’s ‘‘Watering Place” (Fig. 8) and Harpignies’ ‘‘Chemin a Penzé”’ 
(Fig. 10) both show this same balance of tree masses. In the Gainsborough there is the area of 
strong light at the center. In the Harpignies the light is scattered over various interesting bits of 
drawing around the ‘‘road,”’ but intensified between the masses of trees as the trail passes out of 
sight toward the town. A splendid tree shape hovers over this point where, from the hilltop, Penzé 
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is undoubtedly in full view. The moving clouds point downward toward this spot of the traveler’s 
hope. These clouds not only accentuate the action of the trees, but they make strong opposing 
lines in the direction of the central idea of the picture — the ‘‘road.”’ 

A more unusual projection of the principal mass into the space is found in Fig. 3. This mass 
is composed of a rhythmic group of trees, trooping back over the hill. Its triangular shape is set 
almost in the middle of the space, thereby cutting off three background areas — which areas are 
beautifully graduated in size from small to large. Giving vigor to the whole composition, as well 
as making harmony with the enclosing lines, is the positive opposition of the upright movement 
of the central trees to the shafts of clouds and the level mass of water. This composition is not 
only unusually forceful, but is novel as well, and is, therefore, worth while carrying to nature as a 
basis of selection. Be it said, in passing, that a landscape theme in the eye is like a new word in 
the ear — the world is suddenly filled with it. While this is a fine example of a composition in 
rhythm, the principle is not so obvious as in the Hobbema landscape (Fig. 7). The latter compo- 
sition shows, as the starting-point, a splendid tree lifting itself so as to dominate the space and 
lead its gradually diminishing train across the watery scene. The same triangular mass results 
and cuts the remaining space into much the same area as in Fig. 3. In Constable’s ‘‘ Valley Stream” 
(Fig. 9) the varying shapes of trees, roofs, and wandering stream are so unified as to make the 
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THE VALLEY STREAM (FIG. 9) CONSTABLE 


unmistakable rhythmic form which we have under consideration and which for many years was a 
favorite in landscape composition. Constable’s power in composition is further shown by the 
preservation of the strong vertical and horizontal opposition in spite of the complete adherence to 
the principles of rhythm in the arrangement of the central mass. Neither is anything neglected in 
the way of drawing, and the variety of line in clouds, roofs, trees, and stream is admirably handled. 
Even the lace-like quality of the foliage has been given. The Hobbema (Fig. 6) gives opportunity 
for comparing the compositions in Figs. 2 and 3. Whether to consider the magnificent tree cluster 
at the left as principal and the smaller masses toward the right as subordinate, and capable of bal- 
ancing the large mass, thus comparing the composition to Fig. 2, or whether to study it as an ex- 
ample of rhythm and refer it to Fig. 3, might be a question. But, upon reflection, the tree groups 
relate themselves as successive, and their resemblance destroys the sense of contrast necessary to 
the balance required by the theme in Fig. 2. Curiously enough, this picture suggested the setting 
of the lofty mass in Fig. 3, though the accessories had no influence upon its full development. 
The tail-piece is an example of opposed rhythms, but it is affected by repetition (another form 
of rhythm) in such a way as to debar it a starting-point in the description of simple examples of 
that principle. The land forms move off in good order, as the tree forms do in the Hobbema (Fig. 7) 
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and the tree and house forms in the Constable (Fig. 9). But directly opposed to this movement 
are the march of the trees and the sympathetic movement of the clouds, — all rhythms by repe- 
tition. This is, however, a very clear statement of rhythm. It is affected, of course, by the de- 
mands of the long space and the slight introduction of decorative formality. It is well to note here 
the sympathetic long horizontal clouds, repeating the level border line and the strict uprightness 
of the trees which thus relate themselves to the ends of the enclosing space. 

To conclude the subject of rhythm, the composition of the head-piece should be taken into 
consideration. Aside from certain other specific space demands, the length of the composition makes 
requirements generally met by that form of rhythm called repetition. Though this particular 
example may be classed as decorative, many easel painters use this somewhat panoramic form 
with distinction. There is a much-admired Lerolle in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts showing 
exactly this characteristic arrangement. The well-known ‘‘Shepherdess”’ of Lerolle is a horizon- 
tal composition of the same order. There is a fine Corot in the Louvre, Paris, composed on this 
basis of repetition. Even Monet has selected such repetitions to paint from. 

Returning to the last two of the drawings illustrating shape arrangements in landscape com- 
position, we take up Fig. 4 as a distinctly modern theme. Whether the intense admiration Ameri- 
cans accord to Burne-Jones’s ‘‘Golden Stair”? has given to this form its fascination, is an open 
question. So far as possibilities go, dotted all over New England is the square built farmhouse 
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set high on a hill. It cannot be far from a ravine with a rushing or tinkling brook, as the ‘‘in 
betweens”’ of land are not expansive in this region. To make the composition wider is to take in 
another ridge, stream, and house, very likely. Hence, the scene is as typical as the blossoming 
shad-bush at the bend of the brook. The back-and-forth movements across the space are move- 
ments and consequently rhythmic. It is a good theme to ring changes upon — and there must be 
changes to keep the theme from becoming trite. Figure 5, as far as principle goes, is the same as 
Fig. 2, but as to general idea, it is a wood scene, with the light cut off at the rear. The problem 
of getting a sufficient body of light into such a composition requires thought for its solution. Here 
is a suggestion which certainly has a fair chance for demonstration, since the last year leaves lie 
whitened on the ground in such scenes, especially in beech woods; and either beech or sugar maple 
display light trunks in the spring. 

The old proverb of the value of what is left in the ink-pot may well be said over at this point, 
lest further descriptions and comparisons confuse rather than clear the mind. It is sincerely hoped 
that some light has been shed upon a good subject, and that the examples from the masters will 
arouse new and valuable trains of thought in the reader. 
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HOW I MAKE HOME PORTRAITS 


MARY H. MULLEN 


2 i an amateur who had enjoyed the making of out-door pictures, I longed to try my luck 
with indoor portraiture, but the wet-blanketing of fellow-kodakers, to say nothing of 
the specimens of their alleged home portraits shown by some, utterly discouraged me. 

A kindly disposed professional, however, hearing my woes and description of my 


superior results to the usual piebald home portraiture. 

My room, twelve feet long, has one high, wide window facing due east. The white-papered 
side walls, eight feet apart, will not permit of side lighting, so I pin my white sheet background 
directly facing my window, the lower part of which is covered with opaque material, the upper with 
white tissue paper to diffuse the sunlight which blazes in. My camera I place directly under the 
window, which throws a full front light to my sitter, whom I usually drape in some light material. 
I use my lens wide open, give a full exposure on a fast plate, develop with M.Q. formula according 
to my Seed plate leaflet, and print on platinum. 

Having little space and no dark room, my methods may be of interest to those similarly placed. 
I use a coachman’s No. 8 candle in my red lamp, and develop on my bureau covered with newspapers. 
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An empty 64 x 84 tray holds my 5 x 7 tray of developer (to avoid possible splashes in rocking same) 
and I cover both with an 8x 1o tray. I use an alarm clock to time my development. On first 
traces of lights, I cover and complete time of complete development according to factor used. I 
place in hypo without rinsing, since this formula does not stain. After half an hour my plates are 
thoroughly fixed, when I carry tank to a convenient sink to wash. 

Simple as my apparatus is, I could further reduce it by use of the tabloid chemicals and a 
developing tank, but I prefer the pleasure of individual development. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the lighting, which, while not perhaps photographi- 
cally correct, may please other amateurs as it does me. 
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PLATINUM PAPER 


FROM THE IRON SALT TO THE FINISHED PRINT 
A. J. JARMAN 

HE many failures that have been experienced in attempting to make platinum paper 
‘S have been caused by the iron salt or salts being imperfect. The only way to insure 
success is to prepare the iron salt (ferric oxalate) oneself, taking considerable care in 
every stage of the process, both in manipulation and in operating under a non-actinic 
light in the formation of this highly sensitive salt. For several years the writer was 
engaged in manufacturing platinum papers of every grade, as well as being one of 
the early licensees of the Platinotype Company of London, England. From many years of experience 
the method here given will enable any one to prepare platinum paper that will give the finest possible 
results, satisfactory from every point of view. The basis of ferric oxalate is the hydrated peroxide 
of iron; the preparation of this may be conducted in daylight, — but when made, al/ the after 
operations must be carried out under a deep orange light. 

PREPARING THE HYDRATED PEROXIDE orf IRON. —1 pound (16 ounces) of perchloride of 
iron is dissolved in 14 gallons of boiling water, stirring vigorously with a glass rod, or a stout strip 
of hard rubber (a 2-gallon stoneware crock is best suited for the purpose). As soon as the per- 
chloride has completely dissolved, add gradually, 14 ounces of strong aqua ammonia, a little at a 
time, stirring well during this addition. In a very short time the mixture will thicken up with a 
heavy mass of the hydrated peroxide; stirring may now cease, and the precipitate be allowed to 
subside. In about one hour, the clear liquid must be very carefully decanted, so as not to disturb 
the precipitate. The crock must now be filled with clean cold water, the mixture stirred well, 
and allowed to subside again; several hours will be required for this subsidence, when the operation 
of pouring off the clear portion and refilling and stirring must be repeated for two or three days, 
until upon testing a portion of the clear waste water in a test tube, no milkiness is produced by 
adding a few drops of a solution of nitrate of silver, 30 grains to 1 ounce of distilled water. ‘The 
peroxide must now be poured into a strong filter paper, fitted into a large glass funnel, with a piece 
of absorbent cotton drawn out like a cobweb, and placed over the apex of the filter paper; this is 
to strengthen the filter paper at that part, so as to prevent the paper breaking and causing a loss of 
the peroxide. As soon as filtration has taken place, fill the funnel to the brim with distilled water; 
at the end of twenty-four hours the precipitate must be cut out with a strip of glass, placed in 
the clean 1-gallon crock, and 4 pound of chemically pure oxalic acid added with 10 ounces of dis- 
tilled water. This and all after operations must be carried out under non-actinic light. This 
mixture must be stirred occasionally during four or five days. The forming of ferric oxalate now 
takes place. A very important point comes in here, — always heep the peroxide in excess, allowing 
a sediment to remain at the bottom of the crock; this will make the ferric oxalate as neutral as it 
is possible to get it. After five days, pour some of this rich, greenish-brown liquid into a test glass, 
test its strength with an argentometer (the same kind of instrument that used to be employed to 
test the strength of nitrate of silver solutions). It will be found to register at 70, if the operations 
have been carried out as described. Allow the liquid to subside, then decant, or draw the clear 
liquid off with a glass syphon into an amber-colored bottle, and label this “‘ Ferric oxalate solution, 
C.P., 70 hydrometer test.’’ This is the iron salt that is necessary for making platinum paper. The 
following chemical solutions must be made up as directed, ready for use and marked, A, B,C, D, E, F. 

Solution A, Ferric oxalate; Solution B, Ferric chlorate, made by mixing 2 ounces of A with 
4 ounce of potassium chlorate solution containing 1 dram of potassium chlorate to 5 ounces of 
water. C, chloroplatinite of potassium, consisting of 1 ounce of the salt, in 10 ounces of hot distilled 
water. Allow to become cold. D, 1 ounce of nitrate of lead C. P. dissolved in 10 ounces of boiling 
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water; in fact, boiled in a glass flask until the salt is dissolved. Allow to become cold. E, a 
saturated solution of oxalic acid. F,a thick solution of gum arabic with a few drops of a five 
per cent solution of carbolic acid added. 

PREPARATION OF THE PAPER. — Papers both smooth and rough can be procured at art stores 
that will answer well for the purpose of hand-prepared platinum paper. A suitable wooden trough 
should be made, as shown in the illustration, so shaped that the liquid resides in the center. Both 
for convenience and economy coat the inside of the trough with two coatings of shellac varnish. 
Cut the paper into strips, say 8 or 10 inches wide and 20 or 25 inches long, prepare some wooden 
strips $ inch wide, ro inches long, and ¢ inch thick, varnish these with shellac varnish; also procure 
about six dozen wood clips (the kind that is usually employed for photographic use), make up a 
suitable drying closet, in which the coated sheets of paper can be dried by the aid of a gas stove, 


THE COATING TROUGH 


also fit up another closet lined with blotting paper, which must be well soaked with water, in which 
the sheets of paper must be suspended, previous to coating, to dampen the paper, to prevent air- 
bubbles, and cause even coating. Take the strips of paper, put a light pencil mark upon the back, 
then place one of the wooden strips at the top of the paper, clip it with three clips, fit the bottom 
end of the paper in like manner, prepare as many sheets as required in the same way, suspend them 
in the damping box for a short time, and while they are becoming damped prepare the following 
mixture for coating: — 
THE SENSITIZING SOLUTION. — Under orange-colored light mix in rotation: — 


Bong pe ee ae eee eee oe eC eS 3 ounces 

DD os oe er eee ea ee ere Ge A le a SO 6 fluid drams 
Dp Ripley or AS ALE SWS RR A Bie vie aR UO er Ce RR a a 3 ounces 

dag sok gee ee ee he ee ee a PS Ue 3 drams 

Ba Ss yee ed ee ee a 8 ge a ey ee ate Stew’ 30 drops 

Bk ee ee a ie eet 2 drams 


Shake this well in an amber-colored wine bottle, then filter through a tuft of absorbent cotton 
pressed moderately in the neck of a 4-inch glass funnel. Allow the liquid to fall into a wide-mouth, 
amber-colored bottle with a strip of glass so placed that the liquid falls upon the sloping strip; 
this will prevent air-bubbles being formed. 

When filtered, pour the liquid into the coating trough, take one of the sheets of dampened 
paper, bend it like the letter J,* lower the left hand so that the paper touches the liquid, then lower 
the right hand, at the same time lift the left hand, allowing the bent surface of the paper to pass over 
the liquid, return the paper over the liquid by reversing the motion of the hands, lift the paper, 
drain the excess of the liquid from the lower corner against the side of the trough, wipe the excess 

* As shown in the illustration. 
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from the lower end with a quill camel’s-hair brush, then suspend it to dry in the heated, closet; 
the temperature should be 140° F., no¢ higher. s ERS 

Treat all the sheets of paper in like manner; when dry, remove them and lay aside iy ol, 
then repeat the coating, drain, brush off, and dry a second time. When dry, trim off the ends, 
cut to size, place them carefully rolled and wrapped in a tin case in which a small piece of chloride 
of calcium has been placed well wrapped in porous paper, close the tin to keep out air until ready 
for use. The balance of sensitizing solution should be kept in an amber-colored bottle for future 
use, mixed with new solution for another coating. 


COATING THE PAPER 


PRINTING THE IMAGE. — Take any suitable negative, place on the paper prepared side upon 
the film, cover the front of the frame with tissue paper, expose in bright light until the image is 
printed to the usual depth that platinum prints are made. A trial upon a small piece of paper may 
be made first of all, then develop in the following solution, which should not be higher in temperature 
than 70° F., in fact at the usual daily temperature, as the paper is intended for cold development: — 


DEVELOPER. 
rere Cee SOR 2s Se ee ee eee tes 64 ounces 
PU Eo a ee o3G HE oleae we sas aes 14 ounces 
ee ew al cta cpio s ck waive scaes as 50 ounces 


Make this in a stoneware crock, stir well with a glass rod, allow to become cold, filter, then 
use without dilution. Upon inserting the print it will rapidly develop to full density, when it must 
be placed at once into a clearing acid bath composed of C. P. hydrochloric acid, 1 ounce to 50 
ounces of water, allowed to remain for five minutes, then placed in a second bath of like pro- 
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A STUDY MISS Y. G. PARNELL, CHELSEA, ENGLAND 


| portions, and a third in which the prints may remain for ten minutes. 1 ounce of chloride of calcium 

may be placed in the second clearing bath in addition to the hydrochloric acid; this addition is 
advantageous in the use of all kinds of black platinum prints. After the third acid bath, the prints 
must be well washed for half an hour, when they may be dried, trimmed, and mounted. 

The prints, when dry, will vie in quality with any platinum paper for cold development, and the 
paper being freshly made, is capable of yielding prints of exceptional beauty. It will be observed, 
as is the case with all makes of black print platinum paper, that after a number of prints have 
been developed, the resultant pictures are more brilliant, due to an excess of platinum being dissolved 
in the developer. For each day’s working do not throw away the first-made solution, but add a 
fresh supply of new developer to that used the day before. This method is not only ame 
it is capable of yielding the best prints possible. = rap ees me 

WATER DEVELOPED PLATINUM PAPER can be made with the same chemicals, slightly modified. 
Having the ferric oxalate made perfectly, those who wish to make some platinum paper for develop- 
ment in hot water can do so by coating some paper with the following solution: — 


Ferric oxalate solution............... ERNE gr eho OT in MOE Pat Oe alas On aay eo 4 ounces 
MN OU et oe re i eo SS oer ek WS sab aes ay oe AG ooo 3 drams 
Citarapiatinive ot poresinin SoluUmOn: 2o05 i is cee eee 3 ounces 
TONES Me ee NE gs os a eo ond 5 hoa one os ho wie a die os 5 ges 3 drams 
Potassium oxalate solution (a saturated solution of potassium oxalate).... 4 drams 
ee a ae oe cae 6 he eet oes Sees 5 ee eae ae Se 2 drams 
CO a ek sg OS oa wis ce ee a ese heb awe ee sa see 1 dram 


Filter as described, coat the paper, and dry. When prints are made upon this paper they look 
more pale than the ordinary. When the prints are made, pour some hot water into a clean tray, 
dip the print boldly into this; the image will develop instantaneously. Curious to say, prints made 
upon this kind of paper will develop themselves if left in a damp place away from actinic light; 
the image is well brought out in from twelve to twenty-four hours, or development can be made 
to take place by placing the print in the vapor issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle. By this means 
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some parts of the print can be deyeloped more than the rest, in fact, local development of a platinum 
print is easily accomplished by this simple means. If a person has to travel and cannot carry a 
stock of hydrochloric acid with him, a solution of citric acid or oxalic acid can be used for clear- 
ing in the same proportions as for hydrochloric, only the second is apt to poison the fingers, unless 
they be washed in lime water after use, although the writer has used oxalic acid exclusively as a 
clearing agent in the early eighties in the hot bath process. Whenever possible hydrochloric acid is 
preferable. It is necessary when preparing the hydrated peroxide of iron to be sure that the per- 
chloride of iron is of a very pure variety. That of German manufacture sold in 1-pound bottles is 
excellent. 

The perchloride, or as it is sometimés called under the old nomenclature, ‘‘Sesquichloride of 
iron,’ made by Charles Cooper & Co., or Mallickrodt, can always be relied upon, and doubt- 
less that of many other makers. In any case it must be of that variety that has been super-oxidized 
by nitric acid. The resulting hydrated peroxide will then be of a light brown color; where this 
is obtained the resulting oxalate will be perfect. In no instance must the peroxide be red or black, 
or of a color that approaches black. If such is the case, it will be useless for preparing the ferric 
oxalate for platinum paper. 

Excellent platinum prints in black can be obtained from negatives that are somewhat thin, 
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especially from films that have been developed with a metol- hydrochinon developer and lack 
density, by using the following contrast developer: — 


DEVELOPER FOR STRONG CONTRASTS IN PLATINUM. 


EG RE Eee RUE VISES a ee REI SGD aT ccteas ae eae 4 ounces 
NN INR is oe hy SS Deka a on bs wees osc s sg ckw auc I ounce 
We I 5 eo a eae cece Poa ff eesti eel ees 32 ounces 
 npanNE 3 eas ee ee es Se 22 grains 
RR te akg et es SPSS Sea ee eee: 2 ounces 
em sg eis pao Lok aa heh nb I ounce 


Stir this mixture well, use when cold. This developer must be kept in an amber-colored bottle, 
because it is affected by white light. Used in a subdued light, clearing (or fixing as it is sometimes 
termed) must be carried out as previously described. This developer will give a strong print from 
a weak negative. 


GASLIGHT PAPER ENLARGEMENTS FROM SMALL NEGATIVES 


PRACTICAL, HOME-MADE APPARATUS, SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE 
JAMES THOMSON 

2 pile caer ices my article on the subject of enlarging upon gaslight paper pub- 
lished in the December, 1909, and January, 1910, issues of this valued periodical. 
I beg to submit some further observations thereon for the special benefit of the large 
number who, having cameras of the ‘‘ Brownie”’ variety, would fain acquire some sort 
of apparatus after the fixed-focus type, did they but know how to effectively go about 
~ the making thereof. 

In my previous deliverance I went more or less fully into the details governing the production 
of enlargements upon gaslight papers, Velox, Argo, Cyko, and the like, using an adjustable-at-will port- 
able daylight enlarger, which, fitted with a lens as good at least as a ‘“‘rapid rectilinear,’’ permitted 
the employment of an aperture comparatively large, thus insuring an excellent print from a short 
exposure, in some instances twelve seconds, and in no instance over three minutes. 

My present purpose is to demonstrate the practicability of obtaining almost equally as good — 
results with the most unpretentious and elementary of apparatus and an anachromatic lens such as 
an ordinary reading glass supplies, should one’s means forbid the purchase of a better, and un- 
doubtedly such people there be. 

No claim is advanced that resultant enlargements are as good as can be made, for such is 
not the case; but they are as good as is required for average pictorial purpose, — indeed, such as 
should please the most exacting pictorialist, though a single lens (with which produced) certainly 
lacks speed. 

A more serious fault in the single lens is want of rectilinearity. It fails to render straight lines 
as such when in the region of the margins. Lack of speed and want of rectilinearity, then, are 
the special faults of such a lens. The first need not bother us much, and with care we may elimi- 
nate the second. That is to say, we need not expose upon a negative such as a street view showing 
marginal vertical or horizontal straight lines. 

Further, as the average street view made with a single lens (such as cameras of the Brownie 
type disclose) exhibits buildings in varied variety of toppling walls, it would only make bad matters 
worse to attempt to make enlargements from such films with a single lens. 

A survey of the young people to be met with in Boston suburb of a Sunday or holiday,also 
at seashore and country resort, discloses the prevalence of the diminutive box camera habit. More 
‘‘Brownies” and ‘‘Buster Browns” are in evidence than any other make of instrument, nor are 
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they to be found in the hands of youngsters alone, but amongst older people as well. Very often we 
find them in the possession of youths and young ladies who, if compelled to pay as much as five 
dollars for a box, would choose to go without. It is the small sum requisite that appeals to the many, 
one, two, or three dollars being about as much as can be afforded as an investment. Moreover, a 
great many cheap cameras are made presents of at Christmas. 

However, once the camera has been secured, the owner discovers in short order that it takes 
about all the spare change to keep it going. What with cost of film, and outlay for other essentials, 
there is apt to be nothing remaining with which to buy an enlarger, should such an intention be 
entertained. Rather does one find it expedient if not advantageous to go to some photo supply 
dealer when an enlargement is required. 

In passing I cannot resist the temptation to comment on the business acumen displayed in 
connection with the Brownie idea. That was an excellent stroke of business on the part of some 
one, the introducing of the little black box to a waiting world. No doubt primarily intended to 
garner the coin of the children, it is mostly to be found in the hands of young ladies of more mature 
vintage, shop-girls, and the like. 

When one considers the immense amount of film used, not to say absolutely wasted, which 
operates to fill the coffers of producers, it would seem as if it might pay to give ‘‘ Brownies” away 
for the bare privilege of supplying the means of keeping them going. 

In the hands of those who know what they are about, photographic films have certain advan- 
tages over plates, though more expensive. So much more costly are they, that in the hands of the 
average snap-shot fiend they may be looked upon as luxuries. It therefore denotes extraor- 
dinary foresight on the part of some one in starting the ‘‘Brownie” upon its course as a film 
camera rather than one demanding that plates be used. Not until the advent of the ‘‘Brownie”’ 
were cheap box instruments made for film, so far as I can remember. 

A daylight enlarging camera made of a few strips of wood, some cardboard, and a simple 
lens, almost any one can make for himself. Having a fixed focus, such an apparatus is most 
likely to be such as will appeal to workers having small films, and who would be quite satisfied 
_ with enlargements of say 5 x 7 or 64 x 84. Though I knew perfectly well before I investigated 
the matter that such an enlarger as I finally fabricated would work, I went about the business 
of making a model, and now having it made, and proving it good, have decided to keep it in action 
for enlarged pictures up to 5 x 7, reserving my larger instrument (described in the December, 1909, 
issue) for dimensions more pretentious. 

In this connection let me remark that making enlargements upon papers such as Velox is not 
so simple a matter as one might imagine. One cannot simply expose to the light of the sky with a 
certainty of always getting an excellent result unless one takes the precaution each time, of testing 
the strength of light with strips of sensitive paper of the same brand as that about to be used. 


THE ENLARGER 


The sketches herewith submitted doubtless will serve to convey a general idea of the make- 
up of enlarging camera warranted to work. The woodwork may be of some soft material, such 
as pine, which is easily worked. An empty discarded packing box to be had of the grocer will serve, 
cutting from it the necessary short lengths. Should stock be obtained of a woodworker, have him 
‘plane up”’ one long strip and cut it to lengths as required, according as one size or another is 
desired. 

Assuming pieces are cut to sizes, ends should be squared up. Then nail or screw frames 
so that bottoms and tops shall be at right angles with sides. This done, fill in one of the frames 
so as to leave an opening a trifle smaller than the negative. If a glass negative, cut a black melton 
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card mount same dimensions as the frame, and in the center cut out a piece just the size of the 
negative. Tack this card on the frame, the openings coinciding. Thus, when the negative is 
inserted, there will be a rebate upon which it will rest. A couple of swivel buttons made from 
a thin piece of brass will serve to keep the negative in place precisely as is the case with a ground- 
glass screen in the back of a camera. 

Where a film instead.of a glass negative is involved, two thicknesses of card will be required; 
then into the opening formed by the cut-out portions of card two thicknesses of glass with the film 
between may be placed when about to enlarge, button keeping in position. 

Cardboard — preferably black, strawboard, or corrugated board such as is sometimes 
employed in mailing photographs may be used as a body, and may be attached either to the inside 
or the outside. Personally I prefer the former, as being firmer. 

Cut cardboard with a sharp knife to proper dimensions; then attach bottom and two side 
pieces by tacking at ends, the top piece for the present being left off. Once this is effected, bind 
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with linen, surgeon’s plaster, or passepartout tape. If the edges have been cut sharp and true, 
passepartout binding, though but paper, will answer. 

Nail narrow strips inside the rear frame to form a bed for a sheet of clear glass, which should 
be cut to be a tight fit and wedged in so that it will not readily fall out. Then fit board to the open- 
ing. The board on the inner side may be covered with flannel or felt, to press against the back of 
sensitive paper the emulsion side of which will be upon same plane as the glass, precisely as in 
contact work. | 

THE LENs 

Any lens may be used, one temporarily removed from a camera, for example, but enlargers 
herewith delineated are calculated for a focal length of 5 inches. Presuming that we employ the 
lens from a 2-inch reading glass (costing 40 or 50 cents), we can remove the crystal from its frame 
by unscrewing the handle. The board upon which it is to be attached having been fitted to the 
position it is to occupy, and a hole having been made in the center, the lens may be secured to it 
in various ways. It can be mounted in a section of tubing such as is used for mailing purposes, 
the pasteboard cover of a box in which is a half-inch hole, or may be simply secured in place by 
carpet tacks. 

To Focus 

The lens and board being in place, — as should also be a sharp-imaged negative, — the camera 
should be pointed towards the light, preferably a window. A piece of ground glass being pressed 
against the sheet of clear glass at the rear, the image will be thrown upon it. While this is being 
done a cloth should be thrown over the opening left by the temporary omission of top cardboard. 
To obtain the sharpest focus perhaps entails the moving backwards or forwards of the lens board, 
a large magnifying glass greatly facilitating matters. As the visual and chemical foci of such a 
lens as the one involved are not coincident, we must take measures accordingly. It is true that 
by using a small opening we gain depth of field, but sharpness may not extend to the corners not- 
withstanding. Rather than focusing sharp upon objects in the center of the negative, I should 
advise getting as sharp an image as possible upon a position well up or down the plate, say three 
quarters up. In thus focusing one should use a black disk with a half-inch hole in it placed in the 
lens tube. When exposure is made, substitute another in which is an aperture a trifle beyond 
one eighth of an inch in diameter. We may call such an opening f. 32, but one need not be pre- 
cise as the same opening should always be used, or one even smaller. Such apertures I make in 
black needle paper, using an eyelet punch for the purpose. However, a sufficiently round hole 
might be made with a small gouge, a piece of paper placed between two thicknesses of wood and 
a hole bored through it, or with a sharp penknife. 

A sharp image secured, fasten the lens board in place by nailing from the outside; then finish 
by putting in position the top section of cardboard, binding the edges with gummed material. 

The inside woodwork should be stained black; and if white cardboard is used, the body should 
be lined with black needle paper, a dozen sheets of which may be had of photographic supply houses 
for 20 cents. Two in the present instance would be ample. Simply paste paper along the edges, 
otherwise it may draw the cardboard out of shape. 

In my own camera — made originally to confirm certain theories regarding the practicability 
of so elementary an outfit — brown cardboard is used and no black lining has been necessary. 
Nor would a lining be necessary with strawboard unless bromide paper is used to enlarge upon. 

The boxes as shown in drawing, having slides to form shutters to exclude the light when camera 
is loaded, are simply included as a suggestion, as in practice I have never found this feature neces- 
sary. The fact is, exposure in the present case being always a matter of minutes, there is small 
need of instant turning on or shutting off of the light, a second more or less being of small moment 
as affecting result. 
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Reverting to the subject of focusing, I would remark that there is no need of investing in a 
large piece of ground glass for the purpose, as it would be used but once. A small piece will answer, 
as it can be shifted about, the dull side pressed up close against the surface of the clear glass sheet, 
consequently being coincident with the sensitive film of the paper. 


SUITABLE PAPER 


If familiar with a particular make of gaslight paper, the worker would do well to use it for 
enlarging purposes, as all are good when manipulated properly and no one manufacture possesses 
all the excellences. The contrast brands should, however, be avoided unless a negative be very 
flat. | 
Some papers cost about double what others do, though to the average person the advantages 
are not apparent. Personal preference has been now narrowed down to portrait and special por- 
trait Argo, also normal (yellow label) and soft (red label) Cyko. Studio Cyko has an excellent 
collodion-like surface, while soft Cyko has a velvety semi-matte texture, both pleasing. 

A study of the manufacturer’s booklet will disclose the characteristics of product. The Velox, 
Defender Tipster (Argo), and Cyko manuals are free for the asking from our advertisers. For an 
intense negative special portrait Argo is indicated, and for a soft or thin one normal Cyko is in order, 
there being a choice of some half a dozen surface textures. 

With special portrait Argo, regular exposure, a normal negative and development with metol, 
soft gray flat prints are the rule, while the adding of hydroquinone in increasing quantity, — say 
all the way from ten to twenty per cent, — will serve to produce results more or less vigorous. Then 
again we may use this paper with a normal negative, give once, twice, or thrice the usual exposure, 
dilute the developer with water one to three or one to four, add from ten to thirty drops of bromide, 
and obtain vigorous black and white results. This is, however, in the present instance, inadvisable, 
unduly prolonging exposure as it must. It is therefore advisable to have resort to a couple of grades 
of paper, —a medium grade and one giving soft results. Multiplicity of grades but adds to 
confusion. 

EXPOSURE 


I have found exposure with this enlarger and lens to run all the way from six to fifteen minutes 
at the time of writing (February), and of course in summer exposure would be very much less. 
Red label Cyko is very rapid, about twenty per cent faster than portrait Argo, particularly 
when a short exposure is accorded and development is in full-strength metol. In July last, using 
a typical thin pictorial quality negative, but twelve seconds of exposure gave excellent results, 
the lens employed being of the symmetrical doublet type and aperture f. 11.3 (U. S. Number 8). 

As the light of day varies more or less, there is but one certain way outside of employing an 
actinometer to measure it, and that is by the use of slips of paper to test before venturing a large 
sheet. ‘‘Rather be sure than be sorry.”’ 

Cut up 4 x 5 paper into inch wide strips, and when about to enlarge place one of the strips 
so that it will be diagonally across the holder and expose to the light of the sky in the enlarger, 
the negative of course being in place. On developing, if the shadows are flat, muddy, or mealy, 
over-exposure is indicated. On the other hand, when image appears slow and weak, lacking in 


detail, exposure has been too short. 
With regular exposure and developer development should be complete in from twenty to sixty 


seconds. 

Enlarging may be done at an open window facing the north, the negative end of apparatus 
pointed skywards; or the enlarger may be placed on end upon the ground out in the yard, on a | 
roof, anywhere in fact where the sun does not obtrude so as to shine directly upon the negative. 
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As brands of paper designated are much more rapid than regular carbon Velox, extra care 
must be exercised accordingly. Read directions regarding safe light in the makers’ manuals. 

In developing use a porcelain tray or one porcelain lined, and keep scrupulously clean; nor 
must it be used for other purposes. 

Thinking that on account of the porcelain lining it would not much matter, I used my develop- 
ing tray to contain sulphide of soda solution when making sepia prints. I afterwards washed the 
tray in dilute muriatic acid and thought no more about it. Next time I developed, however, I 
discovered one print after another coming along with mysterious mottling in places. I at first 
thought I had struck a defective lot of paper, but finally traced the trouble to the sulphide, evidence 
of which, despite washing, still remained as a sort of film upon the porcelain. To remove, I employed 
Farmer’s reducer. I filled the tray with water, threw in a tablespoonful of hypo and a large crystal 
of red prussiate and left it to soak. In half an hour the tray was as clean as when new, but of 
course a very thorough washing was in order. 

The developing agents supplied in tube or otherwise by the makers of the various papers may 
be employed; but where much developing is to be done, it is better to make up one’s own solution. 
I have found the following to be satisfactory. 


METOL-HyYDRO DEVELOPER 


fe ee NEG Nei is PND CBR ee Boag a cok Pee eee Re Cee ME RC USB | 
Weta 2550": ee ae eed OR ge oa Rae eae eg ea 7 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dry powder) Bee ON hie. i aig RBar ao eee 
Hydroquinone . Bh Dee ge SE sy eg ng 
Sodium carbonate (dry powder) . Bees wl eT OE SE a Pace ee 
Bromide of potash. . ‘ Gos DPN Sa ey teal lagers cate 3 grains 


Use full strength or diluted with an equal quantity of water, and when necessary add more bromide 
to get good blacks. 


METOL DEVELOPER 


NM a a Oe ea gC ag a a sD rl 
Metol ye. gh eet se ea gs SOE te ky ga? ge rr 
Sodium sulphite (dry pow der) feet gaa G8 ag ah Pam ge St Mane gt I ounce 
Sodium carbonate (dry = oe eg tee CRN ARE eS) 
Bromide of potash. . hey peepee Nig Rg a ee tg ag 5 grains 


Short exposure and development in full strength solution result in soft effects. Double exposure 
and development in solution diluted with an equal volume of water and additional bromide give 
more contrast and blacker tones. 

For the pictorialist metol is to be commended, as it results in a softer image, beautiful grada- 
tion, and in conjunction with special portrait Argo, immense control as regards effect. ‘Thus we 
have the option of the softest of gray prints, or normal contrast. 

For additional matter on the subject of development I would refer to the articles in the Decem- 
ber, 1909, and January, 1g10, issues. Also may it be advantageous to consult ‘‘How to make a 
Fixed Focus Enlarger,’”’ April, 1909, magazine. No need for me to detail what can be readily 
found there, matter affecting the employment of lenses, varied focal capacity, and other valuable 
data. 

For a lot of valuable information regarding the handling of the papers made, consult the 
makers’ manuals. 

Dense negatives used to be common, but since Brownie and other time development devices were 
introduced, there has been a great improvement in this respect. If, therefore, films have been 
developed by machine or tank, and with the Eastman pyro formula as exemplified in the powders 
made up and sold to amateurs, they will conform in density with my own negatives, hence from 
three to six minutes at this time of the year (June) may be regarded as a guide to govern tenta- 
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tive exposure. This supplies a basis upon which to commence operations, which is a good thing 
for those not knowing whether essential exposure is a matter of seconds, minutes, or hours, as a 
great many do not. 

When I took up enlarging upon gaslight paper, my basis of exposure I got from a Brownie 
enlarging camera advertisement, which gave thirty minutes as the maximum and twenty as the 
minimum. I kept on reducing the time until I found myself getting prints in twenty seconds, which 
was still further reduced to twelve seconds by developing in a strong solution of metol. 

Here was I finally getting results in fewer seconds than was promised me in minutes, but it 
meant a great and quite unnecessary loss of paper in getting there. The long exposure of the adver- 
tisement may be attributed to a slow lens — one with which a small opening is necessary—and a 
dense negative. 

In regard to sketch showing the enlargers, I would add that framework should be made of 
three eighth inch stock one and one half inches wide, outside dimensions being as follows: Number 
I, 7 X 9 inches; number 2, 8 x 10 inches; number 3 — at negative end — 74 x 84 inches, while the 
larger end measures 104 x 124 inches over all. 

Needless to remark, in the making thereof all parts must be true, the wood frames and boards 
parallel, otherwise one portion of the image might be in perfect focus, another not. 

The experiments upon which the foregoing data are based were conducted during the month 
of February of the current year (1910), since which further investigation has disclosed a means of 
overcoming in great measure the fault of want of rectilinearity in an uncorrected lens such as is 
here involved. 

All that is necessary is to focus sharply on a size somewhat greater than enlargement desired. 
Thus where a 5 x 7 enlargement is required, we may focus for a 6 x 8 with a surety of having all 
marginal, vertical, and horizontal lines appear strictly as such. 

We thereby of necessity sacrifice a portion of the negative, but as a rule the average view can 
well stand the elimination, made, as is generally the case, with a lens of much too short a focal length, 
hence subject to distortion, or at all events, exaggeration. 

Making 5 x 7 enlargements from a 4 x 5 negative I have found this method to work perfectly. 


HOW TO MAKE A RETOUCHING FRAME AND HOW TO USE IT 
RICHARD L. RINCKWITZ 


\DICAL,” “‘Secessionist,” exponent of the ‘‘fuzzy-type,” these are all terms that have 
been hurled at the amateur, often by the professional photographer. Yet, curiously 
enough, it is that very class that has had its ranks enriched by the type so openly 
derided. 

WIG The amateur brings with him, one must admit, a quality that is radical in its 
7 SG fearlessness, differing from that of the professional whose past experiences make him 
conservative — often to the point of being hidebound. The amateur ventures where the other 
fears to tread. I have seen many professional photographers who never attempted retouching; 
if they couldn’t afford to employ a retoucher, they sent the work away and had it done. ‘‘I cannot 
attempt it; I haven’t had the training,” they would say, and so put up with the many inconveniences, 
delays, poor work, etc., entailed by the latter method. 

Retouching is not difficult, and requires simply a little application and taste. If you have had 
some training in an art school, or even attended one of the night schools for drawing so numerous 
in the larger cities, so much the better. 
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As a stepping-stone to something better, a knowledge of retouching is excellent. Goldensky, 
one of our foremost photographers, was a retoucher prior to becoming a photographer, and, it is 
said, had never exposed a plate beneath the skylight until he opened a studio of his own. One 
fifth of the application and one sixtieth of the expense attached to an ordinary course by correspond- 
ence will teach you, in these pages. a profession that later may be invaluable. This applies to both 
sexes — to any one, in fact, who is looking for an opportunity to advance. From photography as 
a hobby and retouching at home, to some position in a studio as assistant or receptionist (where the 
knowledge is essential), and later a studio of your own — it has been done before, and can be done 
by you.. Which do you prefer — perspiration or aspiration? A position under some one else all 
your life, or to be a wizard of the lens and wear a flowing tie — a professional photographer 

The outfit is simple and extremely inexpensive. The retouching frame you can make yourself, 
or, if you are a girl, get your big brother to do it. The wood from a packing case or other box 
is excellent. 

Make a frame, Fig. (1), 16x 20. The bottom (A) should be of light wood entirely, or as in 
drawing, four strips (B), with heavy cardboard inside. Cut out a square about 4 x 6 (smaller if 
you are using plates under 5 x 7), just above the center (dotted line). Now make a duplicate frame, 
which can be lighter, with cardboard on top (C), in Fig. (2). (D), the frame for base, is to be fairly 
heavy, with stout cleats 1 inch thick at either end, to raise it and allow play for the reflector (EF). 
The latter is simply a light frame on pivots at (G), and covered with white cardboard to reflect light 
upward through the negative at (X). It is best to make this fit tight, so that it will stay in any 
position. 

Hinge the three frames together at (FF), the idea being to allow the whole to fold into little 
space when not in use. Now get a square of dark cloth (the black oilcloth used to cover buggy-tops 
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is excellent and cheap) 20 x 20 inches square. Cut this through from one corner to another and tack 
one of the triangular pieces on either side in space within the dotted line (N). If the oilcloth is used, 
it will look better if the finished side is outward. The inside of the two frames, also of the oilcloth, 
if that is used, should now be blackened — ladies’ shoe polish is excellent for the purpose. 

Make four pieces of wood shaped like Fig. (3), 1 foot long, 4 inch thick, and 1 inch wide. Two: 
are to be fastened, one at either side at (Y) about 6 inches from the end, and one on each side at. 
(Z), about 9 inches from the end. 

Drive in a nail on either side at places marked (H). These are for the purpose of engaging 
ends of braces when the frame is open for work. 

Get two pieces of spring (an old mainspring from a clock, or two old clamps from a printing 
frame will do). Bend these as in Fig. (4), which shows a section of frame (A), with negative in use 
over open space. The two springs are to keep negative from sliding down. Punch a hole through 
springs at (J) for nail or screw, the latter is better. At other end file a notch at either side, and. 
carefully wrap the narrow place thus made with ordinary soft cord until you have a small, solid 
ball, as at (K). The latter is to keep spring from scratching negative when shifting same about. 

On inside of frame at top of (C), Fig. (2), it is a good plan to tack a strip of oilcloth or leather 
for retouching pencils and other small tools, as in Fig. (5). 

A beginner’s working outfit need consist of very little. The following will be quite sufficient 
for all ordinary work at present: — 
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I am, of course, assuming that you are the merest tyro. An advanced worker will require a 
more varied outfit. 

Take an old plate, one that has been fogged, but preferably without detail of any kind. Roughen 
the part you wish to practice upon. Many photographers get tooth, as it is called, by using a very 
weak varnish rubbed in until dry. The calcined flour will do this as effectually, and is more certain. 
for a beginner. Use one or two fingers when applying, and rub gently. If, when dusted off, the: 
place has an even, rough appearance, stop, or you will reduce the negative in density at that point. 

Now sharpen your pencil until you have a keen point. A piece of fine emery cloth (five cents” 
worth will last five years) upon a block is excellent. The ‘‘wire-edge” upon point of pencil should: 
be removed upon a piece of blotter or soft cardboard. , 

Remember that the secret of successful retouching is rather to do too little than too much; 
it should be done lightly. Practice dotting and stippling as in illustration (6). Many workers. 
favor the dotting method, as in (O), while others prefer the zigzag motion, like (P), almost entirely. 
The great majority combine both, adapting themselves to the varied degrees of opacity met with 
in different negatives. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are all supposed to show how retouching, greatly 
magnified, would look. After you get your pencil under control and a proof shows an almost even,. 
light square, try the next one, Fig. (7). Trace this section of a head upon a negative, and with the: 
simple strokes and dots practiced before, see how good a head you can make. The idea, remember,. 
is to get control of your lights and shadows; to learn to model and shape features by the process of 
building parts. Then, after you see what simple little dots and dashes can do you will better under- 
stand actual work. And when you have a negative with the form and features before you it will 
seem extremely simple. Make proofs of your heads — remember that your black dots and strokes. 
are making lights, not shadows. Make head after head, each as near like the copy as possible,. 
placing them before you in a row to see the progress you have made, and to rectify future mistakes.. 
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AUNTY JACKSON’S REVERIE 
J. P. HAMBLY, AURORA 
Second Prize, June Competition 


THE USE OF THE CAMERA FOR TECHNICAL RECORDS 


D. R. BATTLES 


HIS article is not addressed to the scientist pursuing highly specialized work with 
a apparatus designed especially for his use, nor to the professional photographer who 
}) makes the taking of technical photographs his business. It is rather a plea for the 
more common use of the camera by men of scientific or technical training for serious 
4 records of their own work. There are many engineers, architects, doctors, etc., who 
use a small hand camera occasionally as a means of amusement, who never realize 
coat it ech furnish them with valuable data for use in their future work. 

Obviously, the type of apparatus that will give most satisfaction depends on the kind of work 
that is to be recorded. There are to be considered for this work the following types: the view 
camera, the hand camera of the cycle type, the folding film camera, the small plate camera, and 
the reflex. In fact, almost any camera except the box camera may be used. An attempt will be 
made to show for what work each camera is best adapted. 

The view camera is obtainable from the 5 x 7 size up. It has in general the widest range of 
movements of all the different types, a good model having reversible back, ample bellows length, 
large lens board, rising front, cross front, front and back focusing pinions, and double swing back. 
Of course all these movements are paid for in weight; and no finder being fitted, the camera cannot 
be used as a hand camera. The optical equipment and shutter are entirely under the control of 
the buyer, as such cameras are sold without lenses. On account of their lack of portability these 
cameras are only available for work which is confined to one locality, and which is Stationary. 
For such work they are, however, superior to any other type. 

The next class, the hand camera of the cycle type, includes apparatus of widely differing cost 
and usefulness. The best of the type will have nearly all the range of movement of the view camera. 
The cheaper ones have only the bare essentials for making a picture, and their sphere of usefulness 
is accordingly narrow. ‘These cameras can be obtained in sizes ranging from 3+ by 4} to 8 x Io. 
As the difference in weight and bulk between the cheaper and the more expensive cameras is not 
great, if the money is available, it is decidedly desirable to buy one of the latter. It will provide 
a reversible, or better yet, a revolving back, swing back and bed, rising and sliding front, triple 
extension bed with correspondingly long bellows, and perhaps an auxiliary bed for use with wide- 
angle lenses. This camera will do almost all that the view camera will do, and can in addition 
be held in the hand when necessary. It takes plates regularly, but as a usual thing can be used 
for roll films or film pack by the use of a suitable adapter. The roll film holder takes up as much 
space as three plate holders, and is not very convenient. The film pack adapter is no bigger than 
a plate holder, and is to be recommended to such as desire to use films in a plate camera. 

Smaller and lighter than the above are the folding film cameras. These usually are rather 
restricted in their usefulness, on account of their lack of the movements given with some other 
cameras. Their lightness and general availability, however, make them probably the most popular 
form of camera, at least in this country. They are of two types, those using roll films and those 
using film packs. The latter are smaller for the same size picture. Both can be loaded and un- 
loaded in daylight, and the roll film can in addition be developed in daylight. Several foreign 
‘manufacturers and one American furnish the camera with a double extension bed. This is a con- 
venience if a convertible lens is used, as it allows the use of one combination alone. If a plate 
‘back is used, it is also useful for copying near full size, but when copying on films focusing is so 
uncertain as to make the result very doubtful. These cameras are very convenient for general 
use, and will frequently give excellent records, but if a person is buying a camera with an especial 
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THE DOCTOR’S BUGGY HENRY THEW STEPHENSON, BLOOMINGTON 
Third Prize, June Competition 


view to technical work they are not especially to be desired. The sizes available run from 24x 3} 
to5 x7. 

The small plate camera has much to recommend it. In the smaller sizes, 24 x 34 inches and 
smaller, one of the main objections to plate cameras, that of weight, largely disappears. These 
very small cameras recently placed on the market are of the very highest quality. The adjustments 
are of the greatest accuracy, which is very necessary in the case of cameras for the making of small 
negatives for after enlargement. ‘The lenses fitted are high-grade anastigmats of various makes, 
and the shutters are either of the guillotine type built into the front of the camera, or in some cases 
the compound or koilos shutter is fitted. As a usual thing single metal plate holders are used, 
which are carried in a purse. In this class of camera there is considerable variation in size and 
details of construction, with but little in quality and price. Any of them will give excellent results, 
and choice is frequently rather difficult. If convenience is the main factor desired, as presumably 
it may be, if one of these smaller cameras is to be chosen, probably the smallest of all, a tiny little 
camera taking pictures 1? x 2% inches is to be preferred. Two such cameras are now available on 
the American market, and both have a range of usefulness that is astonishing. They have a guillo- 
tine shutter that works from 4 second to 1-1oodth second, and gives time and bulb exposures as well. 
There is a direct view finder for hand work, and a hooded ground glass for tripod work. The lens 
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fitted is a high-grade anastigmat working at f. 6.8. The front pulls out and is supported by hinged 
struts. By a lever the camera may be focused for objects closer than infinity, but due to the short 
focal length of the lens used the depth of focus is so great that this is not often necessary. For 
copying, auxiliary lenses are fitted. The camera slips into a purse which can be carried in the 
pocket all the time without inconvenience, and six single metal plate holders are carried in another 
purse. These are the only cameras (with the possible exception of a very small roll film camera 
that takes pictures of about the same size) which can be comfortably carried at all times. 

The reflex camera has the advantage of certainty and facility of composition and focusing. 
It has the disadvantage of size and weight. It remains for the person who is to use the camera 
to decide whether the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. As a reflex is at the best bulky, 
it is advisable in buying one to get one with considerable bellows extension, even if it does mean 
a slightly larger camera. The difference in size will be scarcely noticed, and the camera will then 
be useful for copying nearly full size. A reflecting camera is very satisfactory for such work on 
account of the ease of focusing. | 

So far I have said little about lenses and shutters, because the same remarks apply almost 
equally to all the different types of cameras. An inaccurate or indistinct scientific record is almost 
worse than none. Indeed, in so far as it misleads, it is worse than none. Hence, anastigmats are 
the only lenses to be considered as the optical equipment of a camera to be used for serious technical 
work. The type of anastigmat will depend on the camera. If there is good bellows extension 
available, a convertible or symmetrical lens is desirable, in order that different sized images may be 
obtained from the same view-point. If the bellows extension available is not much greater than 
the focal length of the lens, an unsymmetrical anastigmat, the parts of which cannot be used sepa- 
rately, will be just as satisfactory, and will be cheaper. The latter is also available in larger relative 
apertures. As to the maximum aperture desirable, for much work a lens with an aperture of f. 7.7 
or f. 8 will be eminently satisfactory. Such a lens will usually cover a much larger plate than that 
for which it is listed, and makes an excellent wide-angle lens stopped down. A lens working at 
f. 6.3 or f. 6.8 has speed enough for almost all work, is almost equal to the lens of f. 7.7 in covering 
power, and is probably the best for average work. Lenses working at f. 5.6 or f. 4.5, or even f. 3.5 
are special lenses for speed work, and are not as useful as a slower lens. They are too large to be 
fitted on most hand cameras, and probably the only place the amateur will meet them is on the 
reflex camera, where they are very useful. These larger lenses require a very rigid front on the 
camera, much more rigid than is furnished on some fairly expensive outfits. 

A reliable and accurate shutter is a necessity with a high-grade lens. There are available 
several between-the-lens shutters that are eminently satisfactory. ‘The best are either of the sector 
type, in which three or more leaves fly through, making the exposure, or the iris diaphragm type, 
in which a diaphragm opens and closes. The former gives the higher speeds, but both types are 
excellent, and the range of speeds obtainable is sufficient for all except a very small proportion 
of the work of the average photographer. For higher speeds thancan be obtained with most between- 
tthe-lens shutters the focal-plane shutter is used. This consists of a spring-operated blind with a 
slit in it that passes close in front of the plate. This shutter is very efficient at high speeds, and 
exposures as short as 1-2000dth of a second can be made. Most focal plane shutters, however, do 
not give a higher speed than 1-1ooodth of a second. These shutters are rather deficient in the slower 
speeds. They rarely give more than 1-1o0th of a second; and if the camera is fitted with a focal-plane 
shutter, it is sometimes advisable to also have a between-the-lens shutter fitted to care for the slow 
exposures. ye 

The foregoing covers about all the apparatus that is likely to prove useful. As to which is 
the most useful for the average person, who wants to take pictures at any time when the object 
presents itself to him, I think the small metal camera taking plates 1? x 23 inches is most likely 
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to prove satisfactory. It can be carried almost constantly, and will always be available. Any other 
camera will be left at home unless there is a special prospect of some interesting picture. It is 
true that these small cameras do not seem very popular as yet, but that is probably due to their 
high cost. 

As to methods of working, there will be a few points to observe that are unnecessary in other 
work. As a distinct record is wanted, the use of as small a stop as possible is desirable. F. 16 or 
even f. 32 may be necessary when it is desired to have widely different planes short. Here the small 
camera and lens of short focus score, as the depth of focus is greater. Frequently, as in photograph- 
ing machinery, there will be great contrasts of light and shade in the object photographed. Double 
coated plates will help. In fact, it is a good plan to use double coated orthochromatic plates all 
the time, and then one is prepared for about anything that can be photographed. Such plates do 
not cost so very much more than the common single-coated plate, and they will reduce the number 
of failures in most cases enough to more than offset their cost. Tank development of negatives 
is just as well in all cases, and is very desirable for the small negatives, to avoid the frilling of the 
film at the edges. In any case, handle the wet negatives as little as possible. 

For the small negatives, contact prints should be on semi-glossy or glossy papers and burn- 
ished or ferrotyped to bring out all the detail. A glossy paper will also be desirable for the larger 
prints if there is much detail. The printing process is of course immaterial, provided it is suited 
to the negative. The busy man will, if he does his own work, find gaslight paper best, as it will 
let him work at night. For cheap records of large negatives blue-print is excellent. 

Many of the smaller prints will make one desire enlargements of them. With the small cameras 
there usually can be obtained enlarging apparatus which utilizes the lens of the camera for pro- 
jection. These outfits are frequently very convenient and allow of enlargements being made almost 
as readily as contact prints. Or any of the enlargers on the market can be used, or even a home- 
made outfit 

The man who has once made and preserved records of the objects of interest connected with 
his business is not likely to give up the practice. It is surprising what a lot of inspiration and prosaic 
information can be mingled in a booklet of such prints. But the photographer must remember 
that the preservation of the records is as necessary as the making. If the prints are small, they 
can be filed in card index drawers, if they are mounted on fairly stiff cardboard. This is an excellent 
method, as new prints may be inserted where they belong without disarranging those already in 
place. If the prints are mounted in books, a good index should be started with the first print and 
religiously kept up to date. If the full value is to be got from the record, frequently it is necessary 
to write up the print at the time it is made. At all events, the date, and sufficient details of the 
subject to insure identification should be entered along with the print. 
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+ prints individually or collectively for the proposed international exhibition of photo- 

graphs to be held at the Albright Gallery in Buffalo under the auspices of the Photo- 

Secession. We have also received unofficial information that many other prominent 

4 workers and groups of workers in the United States have no intention of participating 

: in this show, and that few of them have been invited to participate. As the expressed 

intention of the authorities of the Albright Gallery at the time when the project for this exhibition 

was started by the late Dr. Kurtz, was to have a representative international show, it seems unfortu- 

nate that jealousies and difficulties should have arisen immediately after the official announcement 
of the exhibition. 

It is not our purpose to excite dissension, and we regret most sincerely that such an exhibition 
cannot be held in the United States with the support of all our prominent pictorialists. It is an 
indisputable fact that Mr. Alfred Stieglitz has at his command materials for a most interesting 
photographic exhibition, and that the pictures which will be hung by the Photo-Secession will be 
well worthy of admiration and study. At the same time no one who visited the International Exposi- 
tion at Dresden last year and viewed the pictures there displayed with an open mind, can fail to 
admit that the work of the Photo-Secession and the pictorialists likely to exhibit under its auspices 
does not present a satisfactory picture of the present standards of pictorial photography. There 
are other schools and other ideals than that represented by this most distinguished group, and it 
appears to us unfortunate that the authorities of the Albright Gallery should have delegated to Mr. 
Stieglitz and his associates the selection of pictures for this exhibition. 

It appears to us still more unfortunate that Mr. Stieglitz, whose services to photography no 
man can deny, and whose artistic ability is beyond dispute, should not be broad enough to perceive 
the value of photographic work of artistic merit which does not conform to the particular style 
which is so characteristic of all exhibitions under his auspices. Half a generation ago this school was 
progressive, and far in advance of its time. To-day it is not progressing, but is a reactionary force 
of the most dangerous type. In other words, we may find in the history of the Photo-Secession, the 
same story which has occurred in all art movements. Ibsen once said: ‘‘A normally made truth lives 
to be about twelve, fifteen — at the most twenty years old.”” The new truths which the Photo- 
Secession saw some fifteen years ago have degenerated into formulas and have become a detriment 
to the progress of photography. The present generation in photography must go back to realism. 
Thus the cycle runs: Realism, classicism, impressionism, formalism, artistic death. 
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THE PRIZE-FIGHT FILMS 


A MORAL wave seems to have swept the entire English-speaking world immediately after the 
result of the fight at Reno was announced. From hundreds of American communities came an- 
nouncements that no exhibition of motion-pictures of the fight would be allowed. England, South 
Africa, India, and Australasia began movements to prevent the importation or exhibition of the 
pictures. Not only a general sentiment against prize fighting, but various aspects of the race ques- 
tion entered into the movement. Alarmed, the owners of the negatives, whose investment and 
prospective profits amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars, announced their intention to show 
the pictures irrespective of popular sentiment and to invoke the power of the courts to prevent any 
interference with their display. If they are well advised, they will reconsider this hasty decision. 
In only one American State could this prize fight be held, and there only adults could see it. It is 
absurd to suppose that communities which would not permit the fight should be compelled to endure 
a faithful presentation of all its brutality to which women and children would be admitted. Wide- 
spread agitation against motion-pictures because of fire danger and the suggestive quality of many 
films has been experienced by the industry and still exists in many quarters. A deliberate attempt 
to force these films on the community in defiance of the best public sentiment would certainly react 
disastrously on the motion-picture houses, and result in serious losses to the entire trade. It will 
be far better for the film manufacturers to pocket their losses than to awake legislative resentment, 
which might impose most onerous restrictions on all such entertainments. 


THE COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTING LIBRARY 


BEFORE it is too late, we wish to call the attention of our readers to the fast-disappearing chance 
to obtain this excellent reference work at a bargain price. Until the present edition is sold, we are 
offering the library to our subscribers of record at a discount of thirty per cent from the publishers’ 
price. So many sets have already been sold that we expect to be entirely sold out by October first. 
As we write, we have but 957 sets in stock. Sixty days or less will see them all in the hands of 
satisfied purchasers. If you want the one indispensable and complete compendium of photographic 
information, ACT NOW, and write for full particulars to-day. The bargain price will soon be 
withdrawn. | 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


WE have, as announced last month, removed from 6 Beacon Street to 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. All communications should be sent to the new address, and we shall be very glad to see all 
our friends in our commodious new quarters. 


AN EXCHANGE CLUB 


WE frequently have requests from readers to put them in touch with those who are willing 
to exchange prints and photographic post-cards. We invite those who are interested in the matter 
to assist us in the formation of an exchange club for the purpose of exchanging pictures. We are 
formulating a code for exchange purposes which will allow full particulars to be written on a post- 
card in small space and which will be furnished only to members. This will enable them to dis- 
tinguish between requests made by fellow-members and those made by outsiders. Simple rules 
must be signed by members, which will insure fair exchange and prompt returns. We shall endeavor 
to make the membership world wide, and thus enable our members to secure pictures from every 
clime. If you are interested in exchanging your prints with others, send us your name, and we will 
organize as soon as a reasonable number of members is enrolled. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


PrizEs in the competition have been awarded as follows: — 


First prize, ‘Child Study,” by A. L. Princehorn. Second prize, “Aunty Jackson’s Reverie,” 
by J. P. Hambly. Third prize, ‘‘The Doctor’s Buggy,’’ by Henry Thew Stephenson. 

Honorable Mentions: ‘‘The Cloud,” by Beatrice Bell; ‘‘Within the Minster (Ely),” by E. J. 
Brookins; ‘‘Doris,’’ by Mrs. Brookins; ‘‘The Breaking Storm,” by Nathan Bushnell, Jr.; ‘‘The 
Love Letter,” by E. B. Collins; ‘‘A Summer Shower,” by J. Frank Curtis, M.D.; ‘‘Spring Moon- 
rise,” by William S. Davis; ‘‘A Winter Day,” by Fred Doudna; ‘‘A Study,” by Lewis J. Fitler; 
Te Day i is done, and the Darkness falls from the Wings of Night,”’ by L. W. Forgs, M.D.; ‘‘ Far 
and Near, ”’ by Donald Grey; ‘‘The Brookside,” by F. C. Irwin; ‘‘A Song of Long Ago,” hy E. H. 
Johnson; ‘‘ Off Atlantic City,” by T. W. Kilmer; ‘‘A Foggy Morning,” by Elgin Lessley; ‘‘ The Boy 
behind the Gun,” by B. A. Mills; ‘‘ Fleming’s Falls, Ohio,”’ by A. L. Princehorn; ‘‘ Moonlight,” by 
R. J. Shaw; ‘‘Mother and Child,” by Clara Estelle Sipprell; ‘‘Homeward,” by J. H. Stockton; 
“Poor Man,” by S. Takehara; ‘‘ Early Spring,”’ by James Thomson; ‘‘The Approach of Fall,” by 
Clarence F. Thornton; ‘‘Newsies,”’ by G. Harrison Truman; ‘‘The Bather,” ss Ay Bi a Jr. 
‘‘A Dutch Youngster,” by Van Zanen. 


THE BUDAPEST EXHIBITION 


As we go to press, we are informed by the authorities of the International Photographic Ex- 
hibition at Budapest that the collection of American photographs has excited general admiration, 
and that the whole press has acknowledged that these pictures are the clou of the exhibition. At 
the time of writing the jury of awards had not commenced its work, but we hope to give its report 
in our next issue. 


THE WIENER PHOTO-KLUB 


WE have the pleasure of announcing to our readers that the principal feature of the September 
issue will be a series of magnificent reproductions by the well-known firm of C. Angerer & Géschl 
of Vienna, of a series of photographs by members of the Wiener Photo-Klub, probably the strongest 
camera club in the world as far as achievements go. The arrangements for this number were 
initiated by the editor in Dresden last summer, and have just come to completion. This club had 
anticipated exhibiting the American pictures, now in Budapest, in Vienna during the summer, but 
as the time of year is unpropitious and the pictures must be returned before fall, the exhibition has 
been abandoned. 


ON THE SUBMISSION OF PICTURES 


THE number of picturesreaching useach month has become so great that considerable confusion 
often arises as to the purpose for which such pictures are intended. Photographs submitted for 
publication, for competition, for criticism, arrive without any designation attached, and dissatisfac- 
tion is often caused by the fact that pictures are wrongly classed. In the future, therefore, we would 
ask our readers who send pictures for competitioa or for criticism, to distinctly mark on the back 
of each print the purpose for which it is submitted. We shall not undertake hereafter to criticize — 
prints unless so marked, especially when they are submitted in the competition. No attention, will, 
therefore, be taken of a request accompanying, to criticize such pictures, unless they are distinctly 
marked ‘‘ Portfolio” on the back of each print. 
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Prints made by readers will be criticized in this department; none by mail. 
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Prints should be addressed to 


Frank R. Fraprie, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass., and MUST be marked ‘For Portfolio” on back, whether 
sent for this department only, or for the monthly competitions as well. Only one print by any contributor can be criticized 
each month. An asterisk is prefixed to the criticism of reproduced prints. 


639. A. D. Rice, JR. — Your unnamed print is 
somewhat lacking in vigor, and as it appears to have 
good values, might be improved by somewhat longer 
printing. The picture will be considerably improved 
by trimming one and one quarter inch from the left, 
and a half inch from the bottom, which will greatly 
concentrate the composition. 

640. C. F. LoEBENSTEIN. — ‘‘The Errand Boy.” 
This is a very good photograph, and a very good 
picture of the little boy. The only suggestion we have 
to make would be that the white lines of the fence in 
the background be softened down somewhat, as they 
are rather glaring at present. 

*641. RICHARD PERTUCH. — Your portrait of a 
girl is a very excellent piece of work in every respect, 
and the presentation with its gray border is very com- 


mendable. We do not see how you could improve this 
portrait. 
*642. F. G. PATIENCE. — Your landscape shows 


most excellent technical work in every respect, and also 
a composition of very pleasing lines. We have nothing 
to say which might help you to improve work like this. 

643. Mrs. E. R. THORDENBERG. — ‘Sawing 
Wood.” This photograph is too contrasty, the hala- 
tion around the trees being caused by under-exposure 
and forced development. Four seconds’ exposure at 
g P.M. is very short, as the actinic value of the light 
diminishes very rapidly after sunset. 

644. Mrs. VerciA Louck. — Your picture of a 
roadside seems to be somewhat too flat. This is prob- 
ably due to over-exposure and insufficient development. 
The bank of trees at the left is rather uninteresting, 
and we think that you might have a little more inter- 
esting picture if you should trim off two inches from 
the left and then a little from the right and top. 


*645. ForRMAN G. Hanna. — “‘The Cabin in the 
Mountains.” We have nothing but praise for this 
picture. The values of snow, forest, and snow-clad 


mountains could not be improved. The position of 
the cabin in the print is perfect, and the lines of the 
path lead to it naturally and most delightfully break 
the foreground. The quality of your print is excellent, 
and it would make a most interesting enlargement.. 
646. W. H. KEHELEY. —‘‘With Father.” This 
unconstrained group taken outdoors is an interesting 
record of home life, but the print is both contrasty and 
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642. F. G. PATIENCE 


somewhat too dark. Perhaps you can make a better 
print on a softer working grade of paper, but we fear 
the extreme contrast existed in the original negative. 

647. Witt1AM S. McEwrinc. — “Portrait of a 
Girl.”” This little picture does not appeal to us as a 
particularly good piece of photographic work. Either 
through motion of the camera or lack of careful focus- 
ing, the picture has a most disagreeable blurred quality, 
which is very trying to the eyes. The background is 
not sympathetic, and the vignetting is unskilfully done. 

648. A. M. Cray.—As is apt to be the case, 
your woodland interior shows too strong contrasts. It 
would be improved by trimming a half inch from the 
right; and you should have seen, when taking the ex- 
posure, that the sapling in the foreground would ob- 
trude unpleasantly into your print. This might easily 
have been removed at the time, but now makes a defect 
which cannot easily be eliminated. The little vista at 
the right is so clogged up in development that it gives 
scarcely a hint of the beautiful distant woods which 
probably were there. 

649. C. W. CRAMER. — This photograph of a pot- 
ted fern on a little table shows evidence of careless 
manipulation in the blurred condition of the back- 
ground, which may be due to a fault of the develop- 
ment of the negative or of the paper. The streak which 
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you refer to in the upper corner of the picture is appar- 
ently due to a streak or bubble or other defect in the 
glass of the negative, or a scratch on the glass side. 
If you will look at your negative carefully you will 
probably find some such manifestation to be present. 

650.. J. R. Murray. — ‘On the Farm.” This 
little pastoral photograph is pleasing and interesting. 
We would prefer to see it printed on a little less con- 
trasty paper, but otherwise can offer no suggestion for 
its improvement. 

*651. JuLES A. BourQguin. — “Waiting for the 
Through Freight.’ This picture of the engineer in his 
working clothes leaning against the connecting-rod of 
his mammoth locomotive, is a most excellent piece of 
character study, and satisfactory in almost every re- 
spect. The background in this case is fully in keeping 
with the title of the picture, and although the details 
are well brought out, they are not too much accentu- 
ated and serve to carry out the story. The one thing 
which we would wish changed is the light coming 
through one or two openings near the top of the print. 
These spots should be brought down to a light gray, 
and you will then have a picture of which you may well 
be proud. 

652. EDWARD FIELDs. — Your photograph of cows 
on a river bank shows an interesting scene, but your 
print of it might be better. You seem to have a number 
of defects in the negative, which could be obviated by 
careful handling. In addition, we would suggest that 
the ornamental corners of the mask which you are 
using do not improve the picture, and that a simple 
rectangular form is the best that you could adopt. 


651. WAITING FOR THE 
THROUGH FREIGHT 


JULES A. BOURQUIN 


645. THE CABIN IN THE MOUNTAINS 


653. M. L. McNEIL. — “‘Baby’s Photo.” Baby 
seems a little bit frightened as to just what is going to 
happen to her, but she is a chubby little girl, and you 
have made a very good picture. The exposure seems 
to be about right for indoor work, and all in all, we 
think you have succeeded very well with this home 
portrait. 

*654. C. A. SwoyvEer. — ‘‘Grandpa.”’ This excel- 
lent portrait of an aged man reading shows excellent 
handling of dark and middle tones, the dignity of the 
pose is admirable, and the few high tones which you 
have employed make a most attractive space composi- 
tion. We do not see how you could improve this por- 
trait very much, as this is one of the few cases where 
details in the dark clothing would rather detract from 
than add to the picture. 

655. H.A. ERIKSEN. — ‘‘The Old Cottage.”? While 
your material here is not in the highest degree pic- 
torial, you have made the best of what you had, and 
have clothed a commonplace scene with the romance 
of flickering shadow and lush foliage. It is too bad 
that you had to have your foreground so light. Had 
it been a trifle darker in tone, and spotted with the 
shadows which evidently existed, it would have added 
much to the picture. We should say that your exposure 
had been rather too short, and a little more time would 
have made a much. more harmonious picture than this, 
but this in itself is extremely interesting. 

656. BuRDETTE HARRISON. — ‘‘The Ice Gorge.” 
This is a most excellent piece of record work, and at the 
same time possesses considerable pictorial quality. 
The foreground with its dirty blocks of ice hardly 
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afforded material for pictorial treatment, but you have 
certainly admirably handled the qualities which the 
scene possessed, and made a picture which is as satis- 
factory as could be obtained. 

*657. E. A. JoHNnson. — “A Song of Long Ago.”’ 
This is an interesting character study, well thought out 
and executed, and of considerable interest. The figure 
seems a trifle crowded in the space, and we think that 
more pictorial effect might have been gained had the 
camera been placed farther away from the sitter. 

658. WALTER L. Brown. — This landscape is too 
flat and confused in focus to secure our admiration. 
You have here in a high degree the very unpleasant 
etfect produced by deliberately placing out of focus a 
light-spotted background; that is, every opening has 
been converted into a round bullet hole, as if the 
print had been peppered with shot, letting the light 
through. Between softness of focus and this strong 
blur there is a long gap. In arrangement the print is 
interesting, and we would advise you to try again, at 
this spot. 

659. W. H. Boyer. — This picture of two young 
ladies leaning against the river bank is a good record, 
and shows careful and satisfactory handling of plate 
and paper. It possesses no pictorial interest, but is an 
excellent souvenir or record picture. 

660. Gro. A. NEtson. — “Playing Ball.” In your 
effort to stop motion you have under-exposed the plate. 
While you have a fairly satisfactory record, it would 
have been improved by a little more exposure. 

661. Gro. N. BAumILLER. — “Fishing.” This is 
a good record, but for pictorial purposes you have too 
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654. GRANDPA 


much material. Artistic handling of boys with fishing 
rods as long as these would be difficult, as the length 
of the white pole is so great as to overbalance any 
arrangement of the figure, and in consequence of 
these long poles you have included far too much of the 
surrounding landscape in your picture. A little more 
exposure might have helped. _ 


662. FreD E., Crum. — ‘‘Hunter’s Daughter.” 
This piece of portraiture is of considerable merit. The 
head seems to us a trifle too large for the space, but 
the arrangement in the space is pleasing and satis- 
factory. ‘The flesh values are also good, but the ex- 
pression is too constrained and stern. 


663. S. HaAmitton. — Your print numbered one, 
a rather German-looking structure, overlooking a lake, 
is too flat. The foreground is a mass of foliage, with- 
out any separation of planes or structure. Possibly 
this was taken on a dull day, and a brighter atmosphere, 
with cast shadows, would probably have given you 
more satisfactory results. It is possible, however, that 
the sun was shining and the lighting uniform. In any 
case the result is a flat, characterless print. 


664. N. C. HoL“Awe i. — Your picture looking 
under the trees toward a lake is far too contrasty. A 
little more exposure and a little more water in the devel- 
oper would have given you a much more harmonious 
negative and print. A pure white sky such as you have 
here is also evidence of falsification of values in th> 
andscape. 
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*665. A. W. KeESSLER.—‘‘Night on the River.” 
This is a rather interesting night picture, or attempt at 
one, and carries out the feeling you have tried to con- 
vey, very well. The shadows do not have the inky 
blackness which we so often see in so-called moonlight 
pictures, but you have portrayed the transparency of 
shadows which really exists. The single criticism 
which we have to make is that your moon is many 
times too large. If you will look at the moon or the 
sun on the ground glass of your camera you will appre- 
ciate the truth of this statement, and know how to 
proceed to remedy this defect. 

666. W. N. MAvute. — “The Brook.” This pic- 
ture represents a rather attractive spot, but has the 
very common defect of amateur pictures, great density 
in the negative. Give full exposure, and use a dilute 
and soft-working developer, and you will get a very 
harmonious and pleasing picture at this spot. The 
values in the shadows in the water are pleasing, and 
evidently if the negative were not so dense, you could 
get an interesting print from it. 

667. C. W. WeErrR. — “Along a Country Road.” 
Your road runs straight into the center of the picture, 
and leads nowhere. Had you placed your camera to 
one side instead of directly in the middle, you might 
have made a much more attractive composition, even 
at this not very interesting spot. You should, however, 
not develop your negative so far, but give full exposure, 
and more water in the developer, getting a thinner and 
easier printing negative. 

668. E. W. Towne. —‘“‘The Haunted Bridge.” 
As a record of a spot commemorated by Whittier, this 
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657. A SONG OF LONG AGO 


is well worth a photograph, although in itself of no 
particular beauty. You should, however, aim to make 
a somewhat less contrasty photograph. You seem to 
have given considerable exposure, as is evident from 
the motion in the leaves, but too much development 
has caused the negative to be contrasty and the print 
spotty. The arrangement is good. 

669. E. B. Coriins. — “The Love Letter.”” While 
this print is rather contrasty in its gradations, it is 
interesting and tells its story well. The radiating lines 
above the young lady’s head are distracting and should 
be spotted out, and we would also suggest the elimina- 
tion of the reflected face in the mirror. It is not large 
enough to have any real reason for existence, and is 
sufficiently strong to be an object of curiosity and 
distraction. 

*670. J. H. Stockton. — ‘‘Homeward.” This 
excellent marine received honorable mention in our 
monthly competition. The boat itself is excellent, and 
the clouds which have been worked in are altogether 
too woolly, however, and do not really resemble the 
cumulus clouds which it was your intention to suggest. 

671. W. J. ApaAms.—‘‘In Partnership.” This 
little picture of two hens with their broods of chickens 
is rather interesting, if you had made a better print of 
it. The glossy printing-out paper which you are using, 
and evidently toning in a combined bath, is not a par- 
ticularly permanent form of medium, and we would 
advise you to learn to use developing papers in prefer- 
ence. All of the prints which you send in are more or 
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665. NIGHT ON THE RIVER 


670. HOMEWARD 
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less stained and discolored, and do not show that you 
have fully mastered the process. 

672. U. L. Upson, Jr. —‘“‘The Bather.” This. 
picture of a youngster draped in a towel waiting at the 
bathroom door is an interesting little character study, 
and well worthy the sympathetic treatment which you. 
have given it. Honorable Mention was awarded it in 
the competition. | 

673. R. T: Hiv. — “Lake Lane.” ‘There is an 
atmospheric quality about this print which suggests 
that you have not obtained all that is possible from the 
negative. It seems to us that a little trimming might 
help this materially. Possibly removing three quarters. 
of an inch or so from the top would make you feel 
more satisfied with the print. A little may be also 
profitably taken from the left-hand side, and the picture 
gains in distance if the first tree on the right is also cut. 
off. The effect of light and atmosphere in the print 
is very pleasing. 
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A. H. BLAKE, M, A. 


THE DEMACHY ONE-MAN EXHIBITION AT THE R. P. S. 


In addition to the two one-man shows of which I 
have already given some short account in these letters, 
we have now on view a one-man exhibition by M. 
Demachy of Paris; it will remain open till about the end 
of July and any American visitors who are over here 
will doubtless take the opportunity of seeing these 
pictures of which M. Demachy shows us far too few. 
Both in himself and in his works he offers us a great 
contrast to the two men, Alexander Keighley and E. O. 
Hoppé, who have immediately preceded him. He has 
that Gallic grace and lightness of touch which is a 
national asset, and in addition a thorough artistic 
spirit. No Englishman or American could have done 
these pictures just as Demachy has done them. They 
are all, with the exception of three frames of small work 
which are American reproductions for book illustration, 
in the oil process. He says that he cannot manage 
bromoil because he is too lazy to make the bromide 
enlargements whenever he might need to bromoil, but 
in a fit of activity he makes a set of enlarged negatives 
and lives upon them pictorially until they are exhausted. 
There are over fifty works upon the walls, and with a 
few exceptions they reach a high standard of technical 
and pictorial perfection; and yet, when all is said and 
done, whether it be due to the process or to the process 
not suiting the man’s genius, the fact to my mind remains 
that the work of Demachy in oil is not so good, so light, 
so dainty, so true, and so convincing as in the gum 
process of which he was a past master. No one could 
touch him there; and those of my readers who remember 
those ballet girl studies after the manner of Degas, 
will feel that to beat them he will have to go a long way 
and to my mind he does not seem to have gone far 
enough at present. It will be no use going into details 
of the pictures, as my readers will not see them, but 
from these remarks they will be able to judge for them- 
selves when they see reproductions. From the time of 
the Romans to the present day Africa has been said to 
be the grave of reputations, and the oil process seems 
to me to be the photographic Africa; it has not wrecked 
Demachy but it has not in my mind improved his work, 
and it has led him away from the process in which he 
was facile princeps. 
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FEDERATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


WE are hearing a good deal on this side just now 
about the subject of the federation of photographic 
societies, and are seeing the strengthening of the move- 
ment as well as its initiation, in not a few districts. 
In what the difference between affiliation and federation 
consists it is not easy to say, but in this country at any 
rate as they exist amongst us there are one or two big 
differences. The body called the Affiliation of Photo- 
graphic Societies, if the contention of.the chairman of 
its executive be correct (and he is a lawyer and has gone 
into the matter very thoroughly), is not an independent 
corporation but a subcommittee of the Council of the 
Royal Photographic Society, deriving its delegated 
powers from that body and exercising such functions 
as that body may have conferred upon it. It is only the 
actually elected delegates who can attend a meeting 
of delegates, and they appoint a committee and chair- 
man from their number who transact the business as the 
subcommittee of the Council. The position of a fed- 
erated society is different. All the business is transacted 
at the meetings of delegates (any one can attend at any 
meeting as the delegate of a society who has been sent 
by that society) and practically the body of delegates 
form the council of the Federation, and the council is 
absolutely independent, having no official connection 
with the R. P.S. I may be wrong, but that is the situa- 
tion as I have been able to gather it. Which movement 
will grow most in the future remains to be seen, but I 
have given the two constitutions as near as I can, for 
the benefit of American readers who may be desirous 
of profiting by our experience in combining their photo- 
graphic societies for common action. 


‘“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR’”’ 


THIs resumé of the year’s work, we are told, is to be 
issued earlier this year than ever before. We have been 
told this every year for longer than one cares to remem- 
ber, but this time I believe that it is nota cry of ‘‘wolf,”’ 
but that the first selection in prints for illustration is 
already made, and that on reading this notice any one 
who has not sent prints and who is desirous of submitting 
them, should send off at once. It will be common 


knowledge that the firm of Messrs. Dawburn & Ward 
over here have been amalgamated with the very old 
established firm of Routledge & Sons of 68 Carter 
Lane, Ludgate Hill, London (where prints should be 
sent to H. Snowden Ward). This will not only result 
in the publication being enlarged but in its scope being 
wider and its influence greater. As before, Mr. Snowden 
Ward will be the writer of the general critique, aided by 
the specialists on the work of the different countries 
included in the review. 


BROMOIL PRINTS AT GRIFFIN’S RENDEZVOUS 


WE have on view at the present time a selection of 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s bromoil prints at the Rendezvous 
at Griffin’s in Kingsway. As my readers are aware, 
there is no more able exponent of the bromoil process 
than the man who gave it its name, and who has done 
more than any one else to improve and increase its 
powers for pictorial purposes. Mr. Mortimer is one 
of the few men on this side who can absolutely play 
with this process and bring off prints in a high key, 
dainty and convincing, at will, while others seem bound 
to the heavy and impenetrable shadows characteristic 
of the process in most cases. ‘These heavy shadows 
must not be blamed to the process, since Mr. Mortimer 
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can forego them at will. He has just made some con- 
siderable improvements in the bromoiling mixtures, 
especially in the direction of portability and convenience. 
It is time that some enterprising person arranged for a 
one-man Mortimer bromoil show to tour the States 
and show my readers of what the process is capable 
in expert hands. 


THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


Soon after this letter is in the hands of my readers 
we shall be hard at work both at the Royal and London 
Salon Exhibitions, selecting and hanging the work. I 
am sure I hope that in both my readers will be fully 
represented, but in case of disappointments it must 
be remembered that the space in both exhibitions is 
severely restricted. Perhaps the Royal will be able to 
hang at most something just under two hundred, while 
at the London Salon about one hundred and thirty will 
be the limit. While such drastic selection makes for 
high-class shows it certainly must weed out all but the 
very best; and often good work which could hold its 
own in any average exhibition will have to be excluded. 
If the exhibitions demonstrate nothing else this year, 
at any rate they will show the high-water mark of the 
pictorial movement as it exists to-day. 
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This column is open so far as space will allow for the expression oj 
readers’ opinions on subjects of general interest. The Editors 
are not responsible for opinions thus expressed. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 6, 1910. 
To the Editor of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Sir, — Replying to your notes of the 28th ult. and 
5th inst., in regard to the photographic exhibition to be 
held in Buffalo, there is no disposition on the part of 
the members of the Photographic Society of Philadel- 
phia, so far as I have learned, to take part in that exhi- 
bition. The first information that we received, as to 
that exhibition, was through a printed letter from the 
Director of the Albright Gallery, stating that: ‘To 
ensure the best possible representation, the arrange- 
ments have been placed in the hands of that organiza- 
tion which has done the most to promote this particular 
branch of art, — the Photo-Secession”’; that “‘Its dis- 


tinguishing characteristic will be the group system,”’ 
and that those not of the Photo-Secession will have a 
“sroup exhibit of the work of Americans WHO HITH- 
ERTO HAVE NOT HAD THE OPPORTUNITY OF BEING 
ADEQUATELY REPRESENTED IN AN IMPORTANT EXHIBI- 
TION.”” ‘These words are so plain as to require no 
comment. There are many Americans who have 
shown in important exhibitions, in this country and 
abroad, including those in art museums (if that be the 
criterion), who not only do not belong to the Photo- 
Secession; have not suggested connection with that 
body; but who would greatly prefer to keep their inde- 
pendence, even if asked by the Secession to come into 
their fold. The suggestion that those not of the Seces- 
sion are of a different class is not an agreeable one, to 
put the matter very mildly indeed. My reply to this 
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circular letter was to the effect that our Society would 
not participate in the exhibition except by invitation of 
the Director of the Gallery, and on terms of absolute 
equality with those of the Secession, — making its own 
selections, having its own section, etc; that our Society 
had been so frequently identified with important ex- 
hibitions, — the several Philadelphia Salons and 
others, — that its members could not consent to enter 
the exhibition in any other way; and could not, under 
any circumstances, acknowledge the terms of the cir- 
cular letter, by classing themselves as among those who 
had not had the opportunity, etc. 

This letter was most courteously acknowledged, 
both by the Director of the Albright Gallery and the 
Director of the Photo-Secession; the latter stating that 
whatever success the Photographic Society may have 
had was due to former members, now members of the 
Photo-Secession. The letter of Mr. Stieglitz was an 
admirable statement of his view of the matter. 

I have been one of those who, for a long time, have 
wished that all ‘‘politics” of pictorial photography 
could be buried, so that all America might work to- 
gether for the highest and best, without division as to 
party. I saw no impropriety in assuming a position as 
spokesman for all photo-pictorialists independent of 
the Secession, for two reasons: That I believed that I 
had the confidence and support of those who wished to 
be independent; and because my relations with the 
Secession have been of an amicable character. I 
therefore, in my reply to the Director of the Secession, 
covered a larger field than the question as to the Pho- 
tographic Society, and made this suggestion, — that, 
as the Albright Gallery and the Secession itself desired 
contributions from the independent workers for the 
Buffalo exhibition, it would be a good plan for the 
Secession to unbend from its attitude toward other 
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Material for examination and books for review may be sent to Frank 
R. Fraprie, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. Any book re- 
viewed will be supplied by our Boston office at the price mentioned. 


THE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL, Ig10. Photographers’ 
Association of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Annual this year is the most attractive publica- 
tion of this nature that the P. A. of A. has ever gotten 
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pictorialists, and to show a willingness to join with 
them in their exhibitions, proposing the most stringent 
rules that he and they pleased, in order to keep such 
exhibitions up to the highest possible standard; that 
such disposition and action on his part would really 
help the cause, — the professed object of the Seces- 
sion, — greatly. Briefly, my meaning was this, — un- 
less you show a willingness to join with us and aid us 
in our exhibitions, you can hardly expect us to join 
with you and aid you with yours, particularly under 
the terms, which are not agreeable, of the Buffalo 
invitation. 

Up to the present time, there has been no acceptance 
of the very reasonable suggestion; and, for very evident 
reasons, I do not see how any independent pictorialist 
who believes that he has had a fair measure of success 
so far can do the undignified thing of accepting the 
terms of the circular by classing himself with those 
described in it. It will also be evident that, if the 
independent pictorialists fail to send any work for the 
exhibition, it does not necessarily follow that there are 
no artists in photography outside of those associated 
with the Photo-Secession. 

This answer to your inquiries is not intended asa 
criticism, either of the Director of the Albright Gallery 
or of the Director of the Photo-Secession. The show 
at that Gallery will be a Secession show, pure and 
simple; and I have no doubt that it will be a good one. 
That it is apparently impossible to get the Photo-Seces- 
sion to join in other exhibitions than its own is most 
unfortunate, both for us and for them; for I believe 
that an exhibition of pictorial photography of ‘‘all 
America”’ would be a revelation, not only to the inde- 
pendent workers, but also to the members of the 
Secession. Yours very truly, 

WALTER ZIMMERMAN. 
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out. In size it is relatively enormous, the pages being 
9 x 12 inches, and thereby affords a magnificent setting 
for the numerous large half-tone reproductions by well- 
known professional photographers. The text matter 
is a symposium entitled ‘Attracting Custom to the 
Studio,” and giving the views of a large number of 


successful professionals on business methods. The 
typography and paper are of the highest quality, and 
all in all the book, which is’ printed in three colors, is 
most attractive, and one which will be prized by every 
member of the association. 
eh. ok 
JAHRBUCH DER DRESDNER GESELLSCHAFT ZUR FO6R- 
DERUNG DER AMATEURPHOTOGRAPHIE, E. V., IgIo. 
This attractive volume is the annual published for 
its members by the Dresden Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Amateur Photography, a most pro- 
gressive organization, which numbers between two and 
three hundred members, including almost all of the 
prominent persons connected with the science and 
business of photography in the Saxon capital, a well- 
known center of photographic manufacturing. It 
contains a large number of very excellent reproduc- 
tions of prints made by the members, and several orig- 
inal articles on photographic topics, as well as a list 
of the members of the society. From the financial 
report appended to the book we learn that the society 
has a surplus of over 3000 marks, after writing off 
twenty per cent of the value of its furniture and library 
for depreciation in the year 1909. Would that our 
large American cities could show photographic clubs 
as prosperous as this. 
+ 8 cle 
FACES AND PHASES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Theophilus 
Liefeld, former American Consul at Freiburg, Baden. 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co., tg910. Price, $1.50 
net; postage, 1o cents. | 
The author of this book, from many years of German 
life, was able to note many peculiarities of law and 
custom which lie without the observation of the aver- 
age traveler, or even the man who lives in Germany for 
a limited time. The result of his observations he has 
told in pleasing fashion in this book, which is written 
in the form of a series of short stories about various 
characters, all of whom he met in real life. To each of 
these stories he has appended chapters on German 
customs and habits, which elucidate the incidents 
described. The book is an interesting and valuable 
addition to the literature on Germany. 
ee 
THE BostoN MusEvuM oF FINE Arts. Giving a-de- 
scriptive and critical account of its treasures, which 
represent the arts and crafts from remote antiquity 
to the present time. By Julia de Wolf Addison. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Company, 1910. Price, $3. 
Mrs. Addison has done for the Boston Museum 
what Mr. Prayer did for the Metropolitan Museum, 
made a readable and interesting book in which the col- 
lections of the museum are considered with relation to 
the history of art. While the book in a sense is a hand- 
book to the museum, it is fully as much a preparation 
for the satisfactory study of the objects therein con- 
tained, because it gives a general insight into the 
conditions surrounding the creation of these objects, 


and their relation to artistic endeavor and achievement. 
The book is most attractively illustrated with sixty-five 
photographs of objects displayed. 
| Tae ee 
SUSAN IN Sicity. Her adventures and those of her 
friends during their travels and sojourns in the 
garden of the Mediterranean. By Josephine Tozier. 

Boston, L. C. Page & Company, 1910. Price, $2. 

This is the latest volume of The Little Pilgrimages 
Series, and is a worthy successor to “‘Among English 
Inns”’ by the same author, published in this series sev- 
eral years ago. The book is written in the form of a 
series of letters, and describes most attractively travels 
in the beautiful island. Although there are many 
descriptions of Sicily to be had, this is different from 
from any of them, is written in a free and vivacious 
manner, yet with careful observation, and because of 
its semi-fictional form, is easily read, and will hold 
attention better than a straightforward book of pure 
travel description. 
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LEs PRODUITS PHOTOGRAPHIQUES, PROPRIETES, EssAr, 

ALTERATIONS. Par L. Mathet. Une brochure de la 

Bibliothéque de la Photo-Revue. Paris, Charles 

Mendel, 1910. Price, 25 cents. 

The photographic image is the result of chemical 
reactions, consequently it depends on the purity of the 
substances which are used. From beginning to end of 
his operations the photographer must constantly look 
out that he is using pure and fresh products, and must 
know how to decide whether his chemicals are perform- 
ing their proper work, or whether they have lost their 
value. The author of this book shows the reader the 
simplest ways for discovering the purity of the principal 
photographic chemicals. 

Re eee 
Le PHOTO-VITRAIL SIMPLIFIE. Par L. Tranchant. Un 
volume de la Bibliothéque de la Photo-Revue. Paris, 

Charles Mendel, 1910. Price, 25 cents. 

Although the application of photographs permanently 
to glass by means of fusible enamels has been known for 


-many years, it is a process which has been almost lost 


sight of in recent times. The author of this book 
desires to bring back to attention these almost forgotten 
processes, and so in the eight chapters of this book he 
shows how photographs may be transferred to glass 
and burnt in, either by the carbon process, or by the 
dusting on of metallic oxides, or by collotype. The 
book shows a useful and attractive way of decorating 
the home, and should be of value to our French-speaking 
readers. 
a ee 

THE Photo Crafts Shop, Racine, Wis., carries in 
stock a large and attractive line of papers and card- 
boards of various colors, surfaces, and weights, suitable 
for photographic mounting. In this line is included 
every color of mounting paper which is necessary under 
any circumstances to attractively set off a photographic 
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print. The line also includes a number of very beauti- 
ful sorts of paper, — white, buff, and cream, — which 
are suitable for coating, for gum, kallitype, and similar 
processes. We believe that a complete line of samples 
and prices will be sent on application to any of our 
readers. 
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Tue J. M. Hamilton Camera Co., of Waterloo, Ia., 
has an interesting little catalogue of cameras, which 
they will be glad to send on application. Their prices 
are reasonable, and their quality high. Their specialty 
is a post-card camera, using a plate which covers the 
entire surface of the card without a white margin. 

oe oe 


THE photographic chemicals and specialties of the 
firm of Schering have long been known in Germany 
under the trade-mark ‘‘Satrap.’”? With the increase 
in the line of photographic specialties carried by the 
New York house of Schering & Glatz, this trade-mark 
has been imported, and the picture of the bearded 
Assyrian will probably soon be familiar to all camera 
workers in this country. The firm has just published 
a book describing the use of their developers, and also 
the varitone tablets, and we note in this book has been 
reprinted an article published in our department 
‘Practical Hints’”’ last April. The book will be sent 
free on request to any of our readers, who may address 
Schering & Glatz, 150 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

ee oe 


THE Seneca Camera Mfg. Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has ready for distribution its annual catalogue. 
The cover of this attractive booklet is one of the beauti- 
ful Indian pictures, which for several years have made 
‘these covers so attractive, and which have led to their 
being framed in many cases as ornaments for the den. 
The catalogue contains a full description of a most 
attractive line of cameras, calculated to fill every pos- 
sible want of the camera user. An excellent list of 
accessories is also catalogued, and many reproductions 
of the work of their cameras are included. It will be 
sent free on application to any of our readers. 

ae 


WE have received from Messrs. Schering & Glatz 
the following description of their new developer, Nerol, 
or Diamidophenol hydrochloride, a rapid developer 
without alkali, which develops with sodium sulphite 
only, thus avoiding frilling and the caustic action on 
the skin. 

NEROL is a white micro-crystalline powder, which on 
standing for a long time assumes a grayish color, which 
does not, however, affect its developing qualities in 
any way. 

Its solutions are stable for a long time, if kept in 
well-filled and tightly corked bottles, but it is recom- 
mended to prepare them freshly as needed. 

NEROL is quick in action, yielding vigorous blacks 
and purest whites, making it especially useful for 
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developing Bromide and Gaslight Papers and Solar 
Prints. 

The following formulas are recommended for NEROL : 

Normal Solution. Water, 32 ounces; Soda sulphite, 
dry, 4 ounce; NEROL, 40 grains. 

If scales are not available, take 32 ounces of water, 
3 leveled teaspoons of soda sulphite, dry, and 1 leveled 
teaspoonful of NEROL. 

As a retarder, a solution of potassium bromide (1:10); 
and as an accelerator, a solution of sulphite of sodium 
should be used. 

Thirty Minute Tank Developer. Water, 64 ounces; 
Soda sulphite, dry, 150 grains; NEROL, 30 grains; 
Potass. bromide, ro per cent solution, $ ounce. 

For Lantern Slide Plates. Water, 32 ounces; Soda 
sulphite, dry, 30 grains; NEROL, 10 grains; Potass. 
bromide, 10 per cent solution, 1o drops. 

For Bromide Papers. Water, 32 ounces; Soda sul- 
phite, dry, 4 ounce; NEROL, 80 grains; Potass. bromide, 
10 per cent solution, 30 drops. 

For Gaslight Papers. Water, 32 ounces; Soda sul- 
phite, dry, r ounce; NEROL, 80 grains; Potass. bromide, 
10 per cent solution, 80 drops. 

As with Metol or Satrapol, the aie: should be 
judged by transparency only. 


* * 


As evidence of prosperity and successful business 
methods may be mentioned the fact that a large new 
building is being erected by Burke & James, manu- 
facturers and jobbers of photographic supplies, at the 
northwest corner of East Ontario Street and Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, Ill. At the East Ontario Street en- 
trance an imposing vestibule finished in Italian marble 


leads to the central stairway. The structure will cover 
194 x 100 feet, and was acquired through the Bowes 
Realty Company. Twelve years ago the firm employed 
eight persons in a small room and now it has three 
factories at West Jackson Boulevard and South Des- 
plaines Street, where two hundred persons work. 

The cut shows the attractive frontage of the new 
building. 


A NEw LEns CATALOGUE. — Write for the new illus- 
trated catalogue issued by the Rodenstock Optical 
Works of Munchen, Germany. Copies can be had 
from the American Agency, Jas. Frank & Son of 
Augusta, Ga. The new catalogue contains numerous 
testimonials from professional workers all over the 
country and shows the growing popularity of the new 
anastigmat lens, ‘‘ Eurynar.”’ 

? ee 

WELLINGTON papers and Euryplan lenses are, as our 
readers are aware, handled in this country by Ralph 
Harris & Company, 26 Bromfield Street, Boston. To 
increase their facilities for supplying their customers 
in New York and the adjacent territory, they have 
opened an office at 108 Fulton Street, New York, in 
charge of E. F. Keller, where a full line of photographic 
goods, as well as their specialties, will be kept. 

fee ee 

WITH THE CAMERA. — Notes from the Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography and the Bissell College of Photo- 
engraving, Effingham, Ill. We have just received 
copy of a Korean newspaper with a fine write-up of 
Mr. Ralph Leigh and the engraving plant he has 
established at Seoul, his native city. Mr. Leigh was 
a student of last year. Mr. J. E. Blacet, student of 
1906, now with the Capitol Engraving Co. of Spring- 
field, made us a visit last month looking for additional 
help. A set of the new Cramer color filters was added 
to the equipment of the Three-color Department last 
week. Mr. Peterman, demonstrator for the Eastman 
Co., gave a demonstration and talk before the College 
Camera Club the 5th inst. explaining the new Eastman 
polychrome plates. We have just received a letter 
from Mr. Aram Dildilian of Marsovan, Turkey, student 
of 1906. He and his brother have the leading studio 
in that city and have established a wide reputation. 
Mr. Dick Godfrey, of 1909, who is with the Reading 
Engraving Co., Reading, Pa., is doing well, and has 
been made foreman of the plant. 

ae 

THE well-known firm of George Murphy, Inc., 57 
East Ninth Street, New York, has just issued a new 
descriptive price list of photographic materials. This 
bulky catalogue contains almost three hundred closely 
printed pages, listing thousands of different instruments 
and articles which may fall within the needs of the 
professional or amateur photographer. There is no 
want of the camera user which is not anticipated in 
these pages, and the book is a handy reference volume 
of supplies and prices which should be on every photog- 
rapher’s work table. A copy will be sent on request 
to any of our readers who will send ten cents to defray 
the cost of packing and mailing. 

ie ek 

THE thirty-ninth building to be erected at Kodak 
Park is nearing completion and within a short time 
the Eastman Kodak Company will begin work in the 
largest dry plate factory in the world. 


Work on the excavation for the new building began 
over a year ago. The new building is 356 feet long, 
east and west, and 348 feet long north and south. 
It has a total floor area of 54 acres. It is three stories 
high along one elevation and two at another. The 
irregularity in structure is due to the fact that the 
building is erected to fill particular needs and is built 
in order to best fit the purposes of manufacturing dry 
plates. 

The exterior walls are of brick, but these are in 
reality but curtain walls, the actual structure being 
reinforced concrete. Three thick fire walls separate 
the building into sections. 


While the thirty-ninth building at the park, it is: 


‘““No. 36” on the Eastman map. This numbering is. 
due to the fact that the buildings are numbered in 
groups. 

eee 


Mr. A. H. BLAKE, who is well known to our readers 
by articles and his regular ‘‘ London Letter,’’ is a most 
ready and entertaining speaker, as will be testified by 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. He is 
also an authority on picturesque London, having for 
many years photographed the interesting sights of the 
great city under all possible conditions. From the 
wealth of illustrative material at his command, he has 
selected lantern slides for five interesting lectures on 
London, at various epochs, which he is giving with 
great success before English audiences. We hope that 
another season he will follow the example of some other 
English lecturers, and give us the pleasure of a visit 
on this side of the water. 


THE half-tone shown above is a picture of some of 
the newspaper reporters who were on the ground when 
Colonel Roosevelt arrived, June 18. Most of them, it 
will be noticed, wear their police passes in their hats, 
and Graflex Cameras are also very much in evidence. 
It is very apparent what the newspaper men like in 
the way of speed cameras. 
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‘THE PostAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB, MONTHLY 
BULLETIN. — The Album for July, rg910, was issued 
June 16, 1910. It contains thirty-one prints, At latest 
advices the Albums now en route were located as 
follows: Album for March, 1gto, at N. Y. City; Album 
for April, 1910, at Boston; Album for May, rgr1o, at 
Burlington, Vt.; Album for June, rgro, at Elmira, N. Y. 

Awards of certificates for prize-winning prints are 
announced; namely, to Mr. C. F. Clarke, of Springfield, 
Mass., for print No. 30, entitled “‘ Mrs. C., Sr.,’? Album 
for December, 1909, Artistic Merit No. 1; and for 
print No. 11, entitled ‘‘My Winter Girl,’? Album for 
January, 1910, Technical Merit No. 1. To Mr. Lewis 
J. Fitler, of Sayre, Pa., for print No. 25, entitled “A 
Flower of the Fields,’’? Album for December, 1909, 
Technical Merit No. 1. To Mr. C. S. Luitwieler, of 
Newton Highlands, Mass., for print No. 1, entitled 
““An October Sunset,” Album for January, 1g19, 
Artistic Merit No. 1. 

Please forward the Albums prompily. In no case 
should they be retained for a longer period than three 
days. It is of the highest importance that all the 
Albums now en route (including the July Album) should 
be in the hands of the secretary before October 1. It 
is contemplated to make a change in the route list, 
commencing with the Album for October, and unless 
all the Albums now en rouie are home before the date 
mentioned, it will not be practicable to effect the change 
until the lapse of a year. In any case where there is 
a probability that a member will be absent from home 
when Albums are due to arrive, timely provision should 
be made for forwarding the Albums without loss of 
time (see By-laws, No. 9). 

G. A. BRANDT, Secretary. 
ose 

AT the annual meeting of the Chicago Camera Club, 
held at the club rooms, Northwestern University Build- 
ing, 87 East Lake Street, June 2, about twenty-five 
members being present, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, George C. 
McKee; vice-president, C. B. Hale; secretary-treasurer, 
1H. A. Langston (re-elected). Directors, E. F. Oyster, 
H. H. Hyde, F. M. Tuckerman, W. F. Willis. 
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The position of assistant secretary-treasurer was also 
created and Mr. G. Sohn appointed to fill same. 
The annual report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
the affairs of the club to be in prosperous condition. 
A number of improvements have recently been made, 
among them being the installation of an autochrome 
room and a Cooper-Hewitt light for portraiture. During 
the summer months a school of photography will be 
established, with competent instructors, and nothing 
will be left undone to stimulate interest in the advance- 
ment of the art. 
ek ee 
TuHeE Fifth International Congress of Photography 
will be held at Brussels, from the 1st to the 6th of 
August, 1910. Previous meetings of this body were 
held in Paris in 1899 and 1900, in Brussels in 1891, 
and in Liege in 1905. ‘This meeting will surpass in 
importance those previously held, and is expected to 
be attended by the most prominent photographic 
investigators of all countries in the world. The Inter- 
national Committee of Patronage comprises almost all 
of the well-known workers on photographic subjects, 
including a number of Americans. Any of our readers 
who may happen to be visiting the Brussels Exposition 
at that time should certainly endeavor to attend the 
sessions of the Congress. Membership costs ro francs. 
eo ae 
THE First Exhibition of the London Salon of Photog- 
raphy will be held at the Fine Arts Society’s Galleries, 
148, New Bond Street, London, from September 2 to 
October 7. The American pictures may be sent 
mounted, but unframed, should be directed to the 
Hon. Secretary, London Salon of Photography, The 
Fine Arts Society, 148, New Bond Street, London, and 
must reach him not later than August 23. Entries 
must be made on the regular entry blank. Probably 
American pictures by those who have not received a 
blank will be submitted to the jury in spite of this 
failure. 
ae ee 
THE Columbus Camera Club has been succeeded by 
a new society called the Photographers Club, which 
has purchased quarters at 21 North Front Street, and 


taken over the equipment of the old club. The officers 
are as follows: A. L. Kidd, president; Adolph Keller, 
vice-president; C. L. McKibben, secretary; and War- 
ten G. Hunt, treasurer. All amateurs in Columbus 
are eligible, and more than sixty members have already 
joined. 
ae 
AT the annual meeting of the Elysian Camera Club 
held at the rooms 307 Washington Street, Hoboken, 
the following officers were elected for the year: Conrad 
Peterson, president; Albert Harrass, vice-president; 
Julius Nelson, treasurer; Charles Westerberg, secretary; 
Harry Fischer, librarian; Charles H. Miller, chairman 
of house committee; Martin Crane, chairman of print- 
ing committee; Henry Peters, chairman of admission 
committee. The officers also compose the board of 
managers. 
| eR a 
AN amateur photographer’s club has been organized 
by enthusiasts in Carthage, Mo. Meetings will be held 
on the first and third Tuesday of each month. W. C. 
Robins has been elected president, and H. A. H. Smith, 
secretary. 2 
teil 
At the annual meeting of the Portland (Me.) Camera 
Club the following officers were elected: President, 
H. A. Roberts; vice-president, George E. Fogg; secre- 
tary and treasurer, O. P. T. Wish; lantern slide director, 
H. A. Peabody; executive committee, A. P. Howard, 
Ernest Gebhardts, John R. Peterson, John Calvin 
Stevens, H. A. Peabody, E. E. Cheney, W. J. Hayte, 
Frank Laing, E. Roy Monroe; membership committee, 
G. E. Goff, John F. Gould, Albert E. Neal. The club 
has joined in a body the Portland Society of Art, and 
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Original short articles and discoveries are desired for this depart- 
ment, and $1 each will be paid for such as are accepted and 
published. 


ADAPTING A SMALL FILM PACK TO A LARGE CAMERA. 
—JI recently exchanged my 4x5 inch camera for a 
5x7 inch size, but soon found that the cost of my 
pictures had increased considerably. I have often 
noticed views which would not do justice to a 5x7 
inch size negative, and instead of using that size and 


will be known in the future as the Portland Camera 
Club Photographic Section of the Portland Society of 


Art. 
* * * 


NEWARK CAMERA Cus. — The club has recently 
issued a booklet stating that Monday night is club 
night and the door is always open to any one interested 
in photography. A list of members, nearly sixty in 
number, is given. ‘The present officers are: Thomas 
Elsum, president; F. Oscar Race, vice-president; 
H. Wright, Jr., treasurer; W. S. Norris, secretary. 
Once a month on Monday nights the club exhibits 
a set of the American Lantern Slide Interchange 
slides, which affords considerable entertainment. 


* * 


AN exhibition of the prints of the June Competition 
was held by the Detroit Camera Club, June 7, at their 
club rooms. Mr. Wheatley, an artist of years’ experi- 
ence, criticized and judged the prints. 

The subjects for this month were ‘ Marines’’ and 
‘‘Landscapes with Figures.” ‘‘Moonlight,’”’ by J. E. 
Scott, was given first award, and W. B. Wilcox’s 
“Sailing” took the second. These pictures will be 
properly labeled and hung in the club rooms. 

A Monthly Competition has been started by the 
club, and all prints entered in this competition are 
exhibited for a short time and then judged by a com- 
petent judge. 

The club is enjoying its new quarters, situated at 
6 Adams Avenue, W., overlooking the Grand Circus 
Park, and on account of this situation the members 
like to come to the rooms. 

C. J. SCHAUER, Secretary. 


cutting it down afterward, I decided to work out a 
plan whereby I could take a smaller picture with the 
same camera. I chose the 3} x 54 inch size for this pur- 
pose, and I find that the idea is far superior to the “kits”? 
now on the market for the following reasons: The plan 
I have permits me to change from one size to the other 
at will, and it also puts the smaller picture in the center 
of the camera opening, thus getting the best part of 
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the lens in my work and also making it easier to use 
for ‘‘snap-shots” when using the finder without the 
ground glass. The “kits” do not possess all of these 
features. 

First, I bought a 34x54 inch film pack adapter 
(a Korona), and as my camera is a 5 x 7, I also bought 
an old plate-holder slide of that size, and made it 
narrow enough to go into the 34x 54 inch adapter, 
without shortening it. I then bought some mahogany 
of the same thickness as the adapters, and of sufficient 
length to build a frame around the smaller adapter 
and of sufficient width to completely close up the camera 
opening. In other words, I built out the sides and 
ends of the smaller adapter to make the outside di- 
mensions the same as the 5x7 adapter. I attached the 
strips to each side and at the closed, or left, end of the 
adapter, by means of small wire nails and glue, lapping 
each corner of the frame to add strength and to aid in 
excluding light. I then fitted the strip to the right end, 
where the slide goes in, lapping the corners as before. 
Before fastening it in place, I slit down the end strip 
with a hand saw to allow the long slide to pass through 
the strip into the regular slit in the adapter, and then 
shortened the slide to make it fit. A wedge was placed 
at the open end of the slit afterward, to close it up, 
down to the slide edge. The hook used to hold the 
slide in place was then taken off the small adapter and 
placed out on the edge of the frame. I then cut away 
the frame a little on each side, to allow the fasteners 
holding the film pack in place to work, glued and nailed 
the slitted end piece in place, flowed hot beeswax into all 
cracks to exclude light, ebonized the frame, and the 
job was finished. 

To aid in focusing, I marked with a lead pencil the 
exact size of the inner picture on the center of the ground 
glass.. 

This little convenience cost me $1.65 and about 
six hours’ work, and I am well pleased withit. —F. W. 
ROWLAND. 


* * 


LocaL WASHING OF CARBON PRINTS. — By the use 
of a wash-bottle, such as is used by chemists in washing 
precipitates, a stream of water at any temperature and 
with any force may be directed on small areas of the 
print, the print being supported on a sheet of glass. 
Holding the print far enough away so that the jet 
breaks into drops, the successive impact of these gives a 
particularly good reducing action on the pigment. I 
imagine (though not a worker of the process) that gum- 
prints could be lightened in the same way — the stream 
of water, unlike a brush, not forcing dissolved pigment 
into the pores of the paper. To make the wash-bottle, 
a Florence flask is fitted with a two-hole rubber stopper 
E, through which pass bent glass tubes A and B. To 
B the tube C, drawn to a jet, should be attached by 
rubber tube F. The glass tubes are easily bent by 
means of a fish-tail gas-burner, heating them till quite 
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soft, before bending, so as to make gentle curves. 
The neck of flask should be wrapped with a piece of 
woolen cloth to protect hand when using hot water. 
ee ee 

How To Copy A PHoToGRAPH. — It sometimes hap-- 
pens that the amateur wants to photograph another 
photograph or small picture, such as a magazine 
illustration. It is hardly possible to do this with the 
ordinary camera not fitted with a proper lens, although 
one can photograph large paintings. But by this little 
scheme, the amateur can copy any fairly clear photo- 
graph or illustration. Fasten the picture to be copied. 
on to a board, such as a drawing board, as A in the 
illustration; have the board about at right angles to. 
the window. With a screw fasten a small piece of 
wood, about 18 inches long, to the window, as indicated. 
at B, so that the hole C will be about 18 inches from 
the photograph on the board. The hole C must be- 


Screwed to 
Window 


Lareg enough te 
hold handle of- 
magnifying glass 


large enough for the handle of an ordinary magnifying 
glass to slip through. A glass about 3 inches in diameter 
is a good size to use. Set up the camera about the 
same distance from the glass as the glass is from the 
photograph. After moving the wooden arm holding 
the glass backward or forward and sliding the camera 
along until the image is focused on the ground glass 
clearly and distinctly, we are ready to take our picture. 
Unless one is a good judge of the time and light neces- 
sary for a good inside exposure, it is well to take several 
pictures of different exposures. ‘Try the first one 3 
seconds, the second 5 seconds, and the third about 9 
or to seconds. This is generally time enough, unless 
it is a very dark day. With a little practice, one can 
take photographs in this way at night also. With a 
4 X 5 camera, very good photographs can be taken of 
pictures as small as 4 x 5 or even 34 x 44.—C. H. 
HADLEY. 
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PLATE CUTTING FRAME. — Recently I had to cut 
down some 4 x 5 plates to size 9 x 12 cm., and I made 
a frame for that purpose. I will give a description of 
the frame, for the benefit of such readers as may want 
to cut plates. For plates of a medium size, a piece of 
smooth planed wood 1 foot square will be sufficient. 
Upon this nail two strips of wood at right angles to 
one another (HD and ED), 3 inch wide and } inch 
thick. The length of these strips is determined by the 
size of the plate after cutting. For a straight-edge use 
a piece of wood, both edges of which are planed smooth 
and are parallel; size 3 x 3-16ths inch thick and long 
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enough to reach from the “Stop” to outside edge of 
ED. They should be placed on a line with ends of 
ED and HD, so that a right angle will be formed at 
E and H. In the diagram KLMD represents the plate 
before being cut and ABCD after cutting down. Now 
it will be seen that length of HD = length of plate, 
less $-++ 4 inch (2? inch width of straight-edge and about 
% inch margin between straight-edge and line of cut). 
Some glass cutters leave less margin. A piece of black 
paper may be glued in at KLMD. Do not hold the 
plates over the frame when breaking the strip off! 
With a little practice anybody can manipulate this 
frame in a dark room. — FRANK H. STARR. 
te Be 


CLAMP FOR TILTING CAMERA BED. — The following 
is a description of a tilting camera bed clamp that I 
had made. ‘“‘a” is an iron rod having threads cut on 
each end, the threads on one end being right handed 
and on the other end left handed. ‘‘b” ‘‘b” are two 
iron bars about 4 inch thick, having nuts brazed onto 
one end, threaded to fit the threads on the rod “‘a,”’ 


and holes in the other end to pass over the axle “‘c.”’ 


A piece of gas pipe was placed on the axle between 
the bars ‘‘b” ‘“‘b” to keep them from sliding to the 
center. Hand wheels were fitted on the ends of the 
rod “a If this clamp is put in the frame after 
the frame is put together it will be necessary to turn 
the rod ‘‘a’’? down between the threads to allow the 
bars to slide to the center while placing the rod in posi- 
tion. This clamp enables one to fasten the bed at any 
angle from either side without going to the other side to 
tighten the other clamp. — EMMETT K. EMSLIE. 
ae 


How TO PHOTOGRAPH A WINDOW DIspPLay. — 
Many merchants — and many photographers, too — 
find it almost impossible to take a picture of window 
displays, owing to the reflection of the buildings across 
the street shining on the window panes, sometimes 
obscuring entirely the view of the objects inside the 
window. ‘There is a way to overcome this difficulty — 
namely, to make a curtain of black muslin, which should 
be somewhat higher and wider than the size of the 
window to be photographed. A hole is made in the 
curtain large enough for the lens of the camera to 
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“‘see through.’”? When this curtain is raised and ex- 
tended on both sides the camera, the reflection is cut 
off, and pictures may be taken with little trouble. 

Of course, the sides of the curtain are attached to 
two poles, which two assistants hold upright while the 
negative is being exposed by the photographer. 


In daytime photographing the right time of day must - 


be chosen in order to get the greatest amount of light 
in the window. Professional photographers usually 
choose the early morning on a clear day. This, how- 
ever, must be left to the judgment of the man who takes 
the picture. The length of strips out of which to make 
the screen can be determined by taking the poles out 
on the walk and observing how much is necessary to 
shut out reflections. Black lining cambric or black 
calico will serve the purpose, and is not expensive. 

If the windows are strongly illuminated by artificial 
light, and the picturés taken at night, from ten to 
twenty-five minutes will bring out the greatest amount 
of detail. People passing on the street will not interfere 
with such a picture, unless there is a continual crowd. 
No one should be allowed to stop between the camera 
and the window during the exposure. If the store or 
windows across the street are illuminated, these lights 
are very apt to reflect on the window pane and result 
in marring the photograph. 

In order to secure a perfect photograph, the show 
window lighting should at all times be concealed and 
should be located in the upper part of the window near 
the window pane. All the shadows on the goods are 
then clearly defined and this contrast between the high 
lights and shadows will give a perfect picture. Open 
lights in the window have a tendency to blur the photo- 
graph. — Commercial Bulletin. 


* * 


SOFTNESS IN PRINTING. — Perhaps one of the great- 
est differences between professional and amateur por- 
trait photography is the noticeable hard effect that 
nearly all amateurs are unable to overcome. A por- 
trait may be well lighted, the exposure may be perfect, 
the details of the photograph may be beyond criticism, 
yet the average amateur will still notice that his por- 
traits are harsh compared to the delicate finish of the 
professional man. For many years I have been an 
amateur photographer, and during that time I have 
had a very great many troubles, but of all my failures 
I consider that the most occurred in connection with 
my attempts at photographing what seemed to me the 
impossible, namely, a sitter (generally selected with 
much difficulty and many appeals to various members 
of my family); yet try as I would I was always rewarded 
with the hard effect on my finished portrait. Of course 
I am speaking purely of an amateur, and I hope this 
hint may induce others to take the tip. Personally I 
work with a Brownie No. 2, for the obvious reason 
that my pocket won’t allow a better camera. I have 
equipped myself with a portrait lens which is absolutely 
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essential in work of this nature with a Brownie, and 
also an enlarger; the latter is not so important, but is 
always an advantage, and is by no means money thrown 
away. The average photograph may be taken (with 
a portrait lens attached) from three to three and a 
half feet away; this will produce as good a picture as 
possible from any small camera. Now my tip is this, 
nothing, I’m afraid, elaborate, no chemicalsare required, 
no solutions, but merely to reverse the film and print 
with the glass side in instead of the usual way. 

Nothing could be more simple. Why not try it?, 
and I am sure you will agree with me that beyond 
reversing the position of the sitter it improves the 
portrait distinctly, taking away the harder element 
that, as I have already mentioned, spoils many a good 
amateur portrait. — CONWAY BUNNETT. 


* * * 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAP-BOOK. —I save my copies 
of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY — so do you, and so does 
everybody else who knows a good thing — and in it 
I have an unbeatable collection of photographic data 
for ready reference. But because the information is 
scattered and as I do not care to trust my choice volumes 
to the uncertainties of the dark room, I have prepared 
a scrap-book of the various formulas and processes 
arranged under convenient headings. ‘Thus under 
‘“Developers”’ might be grouped the various formulas 
given in the magazines, Cramers’ Manual, Hammers’ 
Little Book, the Agfa and Buroughs-Welcome pam- 
phlets, etc. It is convenient to arrange this data under 
sub-heads, as, — ‘‘ Developer for Snap-shots,”’ ‘‘ Devel- 
oping Moonlight Effects,’? and so on, as your needs 
dictate. From the pamphlets I cut the data in question 
and paste into the book; in the case of magazines 
which I do not wish to mar, I copy the essential part 
of the article directly into it. With an index in the 
front of the book, desired information can be found 
almost instantaneously, and it is. surprising what a 
quantity of valuable data is accumulated in a short 
time and placed at the disposal of the worker. Doubt- 
less this idea could be worked out as a card system to 
advantage, and enlarged to any extent with more 
convenience than in the form of a book.—A. E. 


SWOYER. 
* *K 


PRACTICAL HINTs ON Exposure. — Imagine, for a 
moment, that your eyes represent the lens of your 
camera and the eyelids the shutter. Suppose you are 
indoors and are doubtful about an exposure. You are 
not sure whether or not a snap-shot will properly record 
your picture. Stand facing the objects to be photo- 
graphed and close your eyelids for a moment or so. 
Now, open and shut your eyelids as fast as you can. 
Remember what you have seen and this is about all 
your sensitive plate or film will record if you ‘‘snap- 
shot” the objects. Try the same thing over again by 
closing your eyes. Now open them and while looking 


at the objects to be photographed begin to count 
seconds until you see all details distinctly. You are 
now experimenting on what is termed “‘ Time Exposure,”’ 
and you no doubt can readily understand, from this 
simple experiment, that it is utterly useless to expect 
to record on a sensitive film or plate objects that cannot 
be distinguished by the sensitive, human eyes and 
shutter-like eyelids. Actual time exposures might be 
accurately figured on the above basis, but it is not 
my desire now to lead you farther into my experiment. 
I simply want to show the beginner, by simple experi- 
ments, the reasons why ‘‘Time Exposure,” ‘‘Time 
Development,”? and the like, are stepping-stones to 
success if you will but figure them out for yourselves. 
— CLAUDE DaAvis MILLAR. 


* * * 


A Goop Waxinc So.ution. — The formula is as 
follows: Spirits of turpentine, 6 ounces; white Japan 
drier, 44 ounces. The white Japan drier cannot be 
procured absolutely white, and while the light brown 
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Abstracted by F. C. Beach. Copies of any of these patents may be 
obtained at 10 cents each jrom Munn & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
361 Broadway, New York City. 


May 31, 1910 
960,192. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING DEVICE. TrussiE 
A. Patton, Cabool, Mo. 


The particular feature of the device is a two-part shutter of trans- 
parent non-actinic material in light frames, operated to open and 
close by pivoted levers by the movement of a single lever in hori- 


colored drier will be satisfactory, it must be borne in 
mind that the whiter the drier, the better it is. The 
method of applying the waxing solution is as follows: 
Sprinkle the fluid on the print and rub in with cheese- 
cloth. Prints treated as above, especially in the rough 
and medium rough surfaces, will have all the brilliancy 
of a carbon. 
ee. a. 

HARDENER FOR THE Hypo Frxinc BATH. — Water, 
40 ounces; sulphite of soda (crystals), 6 ounces; pow- 
dered alum, 16 ounces; acetic acid, 40 ounces. Add 
the ingredients in the order given and shake the mix- 
ture well until all is completely dissolved. 

Add of the above 16 ounces by measure to every 
gallon of hyposulphite of soda solution testing 70 to 
80 on the argentometer (silver solution hydrometer). 
The hypo will clear up beautifully. The solution will 
remain clear a long time and can be used continuously 
until a precipitate begins to form, when it must be 
thrown away and a new solution be prepared. — 
F. C. BEACH. 
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zontal direction. A pin on this lever traverses a V-shaped cam 
groove in the connecting bar between the two halves of the shutters, 
causing them to open and close. Springs draw the shutters together. 
They are arranged to fit over the front of a printing frame or a per- 
manent window, slightly inclined, for exposing. 


June 7, 1910 
960,301. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING MASK. Jouwn R. 
Fitz, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The upper illustration shows the completed picture, within a 
white square, and a shaded outside mat all made at one operation 
of printing by means of the special mat shown in the lower picture. 
The special mat has an opaque border around the inner square 
while all outside of that is semi-transparent like a sheet of tinted 
or colored celluloid which may be colored a light yellow color and 
be slightly semi-actinic. The mat is laid upon the negative in the 
printing frame, then the sensitized sheet over that. The back is 
clamped in, and the whole is exposed to the light until the picture 
is printed out. The opaque border on the mat prevents the light 
from passing through, but the semi-transparent colored mat beyond 
allows the light to act slightly on the paper and darken it just a little, 
making a pretty-looking framed picture. Mats of different tints 
can be used for securing varied effects. The advantage claimed 
is that two different printings are avoided. 


960,939. COLORED PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT AND MAK- 
ING THE SAME. FRreperic E. Ives, Weehawken, N. J. 


In his specification Mr. Ives states that his last method is an 
improvement over the one described by him in 1894 in the Journal 
of the Camera Club, whereby he omits the use of celluloid films 
and now substitutes a film of amylacetate of collodion in place of 
celluloid. This new film is coated with a solution of bichromated 
fish glue as a sensitizer, and when it is dry is stripped from glass 
support and is exposed with the back side of the film against the 
negative for about two minutes in the sun. 

By immersion in running water for a few seconds the print is 
developed, leaving a relief print (very low in relief) which can be 
tinted in an aqueous dye bath for a few minutes, such as a solution 
of neptune green for a peacock blue print, a mixture of rhodamin 
and eosin for a crimson pink print, and brilliant yellow for a yellow 
print. When dried, the finished color film prints are superimposed 
in register between glasses to make tri-chromatic lantern slides and 
may be projected in the lantern as natural color pictures. Putting 
the colored print on paper is a separate method not fully perfected. 
This method was explained in July AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY pages 
413 and 414. 


961,021. FLASH-LIGHT ATTACHMENT FOR CAMERAS. 
SIEGMUND ROESNER, Chicago, IIl. 


Above the camera is a flash-light pan, showing the flash powder 
distributed along the bottom; the pan is supported upon an adjust- 
able arm or rod affixed to a movable upright arm. To the left 
end of the pan is arranged an ignition device supporting a match 
holder, this being seen at an angle to the left holding a match, under 
a curved roughed surface, pivoted at its left end. A pneumatic 
tube depends from the piston at the left end of the ignition device 
and joins the main operating bulb shutter tube. When the bulb 
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is compressed, the camera shutter opens first, then the catch is re- 
leased on the pan by the action of the air through the branch tube, 
which allows the spring on axis of the match-support shaft to act 
and throw the match quickly over to the right under the lighting 
surface. As the match is ignited, it falls into the pan, ignites the 
flash powder and makes the exposure. 


June 21, 1910 
961,808. FILM SPREADER AND HOLDER. OLIVER SHER- 
woop, New York, N. Y. 
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A rectangular wire frame supports at each end a spring bow- 
shaped film holder, whose ends pass through the corner of the film 
and hold it by their hook-shaped form. Above the wire frame is 
the holder frame, secured to each corner of the main frame. As 
the holder frame wires meet at the center, they are clamped together 
and form sort of a handle by which the whole may be lifted up or 
stood on end for drying. It is a simple, light arrangement, and is 
adaptable for holding more than one film at a time. 


June 28, 1910 
962,844. ATTACHMENT FOR CAMERAS. Cuarres W. 
KAUFMANN, New York, N. Y. 


The attachment consists of a compound base board io be secured’ 
to the usual tripod head by the tripod screw. ‘The upper part of 
the base board is slidable latterly in the lower half, and carries a 
screw stud to screw into the socket in the base of the camera the 
same as the usual tripod screw. Or the screw stud may be omitted. 
and the base of the camera be ‘secured to the movable head by a. 
side set screw against metal flanges projected upward from the 
edges of the movable head. The object of this movable tripod head! 
is to enable the camera to be shifted laterally to take stereoscopic: 
pictures with one lens. After the first exposure is made, the camera. 
is moved laterally on the head slightly, then a second exposure is. 
made of the same object. When the negatives are developed and — 
prints mounted, a stereoscopic print is produced, observed with the 
same effect as if two pictures were made with two lenses. 


SPECIMEN FREE ‘axe wsce’ 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME.€ CO. 


A. Dept., 35, 37 & 39, West Thirty-third Street, NEw YorRK CITY 
Puo. 438 All Rights Reserved 
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Che cArt cf 
Retouching Systematized 


By IDA LYNCH HOWER 
Instructor M. 1. L. Retouching School, Chicago, Ill. 
With photographic frontispiece and _ half-tone 
illustrations from negatives retouched by the 
author. A thoroughly practical book. Price, 
$107, post-paid. AMERICAN PHOT O- 
GRAPHY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


What Some Well-Known 
Authors Say About 


HavE You RECEIVED ONE 
of ‘THESE FREE BOOKLETS? 


KRUXO AND HOW TO USE IT contains valuable pointers on the 
action of photographic chemicals. It tells how to make sepias in first de- 
velopment—the only perfectly satisfactory sepia process for developing-out 
papers. The instructions for double-printing as given in this booklet are 
said by one of the leading photographic magazines to be the best published. 

Kruxo papers and posi-cards are made in grades and surfaces suited to 
every requirement of photographers—professional, commercial, and amateur. 


If you have never used Kruxo, send 10 cents for liberal 
samples. State whether for professional or amateur use. 


Kilborn P hoto-Paper Co. —. 


Art Principles in 


Portrait Photography 


By Prof. Otto Walter Beck, Instructor in Pictorial Com- 
position, Pratt Institute, New York. Member of the 
Architectural League,«of New York. Composition as Ap- 
plied to Portraiture; The Treatment of Backgrounds; 
Manipulation of the Negative. 244 pages, forty-eight full- 
page illustrations, and many diagrams. Price, $3.25 post- 
paid. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Book News Monthly 


‘“T have read THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for a number of years, and 


I have found it intelligent and entertaining. 


In my experience, the comments 


have never been dull: they have seemed to me extremely competent. I regard 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY as a useful medium of communicating liter- 


ary intelligence, and as presenting judicial opinions on many of the books of 


the day.” 


“THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
gives a sympathetic view of what is best in 
current literature, and renews interest in 
the good books of the past. It more than 
fulfils the modest promise of its title, and 
in that way is helping to make more readers 


and more intelligent readers.”’ 


— Henry van Dyke. 
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—Hamilton Wright Mahe. 


“THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


probably surpasses any magazine in Amer- 
ica in the number of books discussed and in 
the honesty and integrity of the criticisms. 
It is varied, comprehensive, and sincere, and 
no other American monthly periodical is in 
this respect quite its equal.”’ 


— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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From Negative by C. H, Claudy, Washington, D. C. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
TESSAR LENS 
@ The “‘fair-weather”’ lens like the 


“‘fair-weather’ friend is all night so 
long as everything is lovely. 


@ But—the TESSAR is a lens you 


can rely upon under any and all 
conditions. 


@ An aeroplane moving at the rate 
of 50 miles an hour under a gray 
sky will be as clear and sharp upon 
the plate as a pensive landscape 
taken under the most favorable 
conditions of light. 


@Set of sample prints showing 
scope of TESSAR LENS on re- 


ceipt of ten cents. 


@ Copy of new Photographic Cata- 
log obtainable at Photo Dealers or 
direct on request. 


Our Name ona Photographic Lens, Micro- 
*\ scope, Field Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, 
/ 3 Engineering or any other Scientific In- 
strument is our Guarantee. 


Banas 5 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKFORT 
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HAUFF’S 
PYROGALLIC 
ACID 


(RESUBLIMED) 


A Heavy, Compact 
White Powder 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


A LIBERAL SAMPLE 
FREE TO PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


24-26 East 13 St., NEw York 
G. Gennert 16-20 STATE St., CHICAGO 


The Sylvar Camera 


Sizes, 3} x 4} and 3} x 53 


FITTED WITH COMPOUND SHUTTER AND 
SYLVAR ANASTIGMAT LENS F. 6.8 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


24-26 East 13 St., NEw York 
Cy Ceenneirt icon can & Cue 
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How, When 
and Where 
To Fish!! 


It is not a question whether you 
like to go fishin’ — we all do. Butto 
get the full pleasure and results you 
must know the answers to the above. 


The Angler’s Guide 


is an invaluable guide, counselor and friend of every amateur 
fisherman. Price. 50c. 

This book is edited by practical anglers and is going to supply 
the wants of the novice and expert angler as well. It contains 
a description of the various methods of angling for game fishes 
and the appropriate tackle for each method. - The different 
styles of angling, baiting the hook, peculiarities of the different 
fish, use of the landing net, care of tackle, the angler’s persona | 
equipment, knots used in fishing and a thousand and one usefu ] 
hints for the Angler. There are also special articles on deep 
sea as well as fresh water fishing, floating baits, tournament 
casting, etc., all of which gives the reader the practical informa- 
tion that makes the successful fisherman. This book contains 
the Fish and Game Laws of the United States and Canada for 
1910, so that the fisherman can find at a glance the open seasons, 
exportation laws, etc., of every state in this country and Canada, 
the tide tables for 1910, and fly and bait casting records — 280 
pages of practical information for the Angler. 


CAMP and TRAIL 


is the youngest, yet foremost sporting weekly published; is a 
constant source of help, entertainment and pleasure to all 
lovers of the out-o’-doors. Gives real articles by those who 
know, on big game, hunting, fishing, dogs, guns, camping, 
taxidermy, etc., etc. It comes at $1.50 per year — handsomely 
printed, illustrated and full of the spirit of the out-o’-doors. 
Unlike any other sporting paper. 

SPECI AL OFFER Camp & Trial, 4 months (18 is- 750 
Seen sine sues) and Angier’s: Guide only 


We also publish HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, the big 
monthly magazine, $1.00, per year. Sample copy, 10c. Both 
on sale at most newsstands. 


H. R. Harding Pub. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


The 
MAGAZINE 
of HISTORY 


WITH NOTES AND 
QUERIES 


Is the legitimate successor of the old 
Magazine of American History (1877-1893), 
with which the name of RS. MARTHA 
J. LAMB is inseparably connected as editor. 


It began its sixth year with January 1910, 
and is in every way a worthy successor of 
the old Magazine. In size and appearance 
it is an exact copy, and is the only historical 
publication in the United States which is a 
monthly, and which covers the whole field, 
as distinguished from local publications. 


A VALUABLE privilege goes with each sub- 
pete: meg for the Magazine — that of sub- 
scribing for the ‘‘EXTRA NUMBERS.”’ 


THESE are items of rare Americana, which 
are sold only to the Magazine subscribers, 
at $1.65 and up, each. 


THeEy are of about the same size as the 
Magazine itself, and are paged consecutively, 
so as to be bound at the rate of four numbers 
to a volume. 


THis is an opportunity of signal value to 
secure a long list of scarce Americana at a 
nominal price. Any one of the originals is 
worth the entire annual cost of the Magazine, 
while many are worth very large sums. Such 
are Brown’s ‘‘Plain Narrative’ (Boston, 
1760), of which but one perfect copy is 
known. This brought $30 at the Brinley 
sale, and would now bring much more. 
Another is Doolittle’s ‘‘Short Account’’ 
(Boston, 1750), of which but two copies are 
known one of which brought $100. The 
items are extremely miscellaneous in char- 
acter, but alike in the fact of their rarity. 
They are issued at irregular intervals, 
approximately seven or eight times a year. 


UNDER these circumstances, it is apparent 
that such items, at the nominal prices 
quoted, are remarkable bargains. The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register 


The Amateur Sportsman calls it “‘This excellent series.” 


A magazine for sportsmen and anglers. Edited by Dwight W. ALL have notes by the editor of the Magazine. 
Huntington, leader in the new movement to save and increase 


our native game birds. price, $1 per year, 10 cents per copy. 


In no other publication of the same 


Amateur Sportsman Co.: ‘‘I have received my ; 
first copy of The Amateur Sportsman and your colored nature t pe Shers panee and ere wy 
sketch, oo Tracking Snow.’ Iam more than pleased ale Men ar pagal one 08 Ba Mave . 
with both.” : : ‘ r istory, 
Coa. ca cae ae pears the Magazine should ibe “welcome — 
i i ffer 2°? cents for Lhe Amateur while to libraries it should be indis- 
Special Trial O Sportsman, four months, and “ A pensable. A specimen copy will be 


Tracking Snow,” a splendidly drawn sporting scene reproduced 


in colors on best plate paper. sent on receipt of 25 cents. Detailed 


circulars free. 
Back numbers can also be supplied at 


The Amateur Sportsman Company vary prices. 
Box 22, G.C. Station P.O., New York, N.Y. 


Subscription, $5 per year 
50 cents a number 


AMERICAN CHESS BULLETIN 


Annual Subscription, $2; postage free, all countries 
"THE game of chess appeals strongly to intellectual persons 
in search of a pastime at once congenial and entertaining. 
Players, problem lovers, club members, and correspondence en- 


Address 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher 
141 East 25th Street, New York City 


| t husiasts are catered to by the BULLETIN, which also furnishes 
all chess supplies. Sample copies and catalogues on application. 


Proprietors oes pec 150 Nassau St., N.Y. City 
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*DAGOR” 
*“CELOR” 
““SYNTOR” 


GOERZ LENSES 


For all kinds of photographic work, give results 


that no other lenses can even approach 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Office and Factory: 79 East 130th Street, New York 


Makers of Goerz Lenses, G i 
Deslen’ Dining Aetiics Eat Me Wen Burts @ Jess Cites Sas 


alser; 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“This is the advertising school you hear so much about” 


_ Study advertising 
by mail with this Eorn 
school and you can /@X Salary of 
positively increase \(igeeo wa tem-saerer 
your earning power. r : 
Ad writers receive aWwee k 
from $25 to$100aweek. 
If you want to Know more—if you want 
to earn more—if you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus. It is Free. 
a4 This Silver Statuette, entitled “The Stand- 
ard Bearer,’ was presented June 17, 
7909, to the President of the School by students 
and graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
asamark of appreciation and esteem. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 67150 Neweu St, New York 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, 75 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il}. 
baat an Mie 28 EEN TOI I cS P RE III IIS ENS EAB E EE 


\ BE AN ILLUSTR ATOR— Learn to draw. We will 
teach you by mail SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 75 
pain Hct PAGE BUILDING, 
newspapers. Y/ CHICAGO 
Send for catalog. 


Om 
CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 

OU so thoroughly under our perfect metho of training 

that many are able to sell their stories before they com- 
plete the course. We also help those who want a market for 
their stories. Write for partica ars. SCHOOL OF SHORT 
STORY-WRITING, Dept. 75, Page Building, Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


Letter Writing. We will teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions; commands high s lary. 
Wewill criticise your letter ofinquiry free, if you write for full particulars 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
Dept. 75 Page Building, Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chicago 
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F. Smith, Montreal 


GOERZ 
XEXCELL 
AND 


TENAX 
SHUTTERS 


Chicago; San Francisco: Hirsch & 


ames, 


A Monthly Magazine 


beautifully illustrated with cop- 
per plate engravings, devoted to 
the picturing of the beauties of 
Suburban Lije. 


THE most sumptuous publica- 
tion in existence and one that 
appeals to the lover of the 
beautiful in ART AND NATURE. 
‘AMERICAN SUBURBS” is fit 
to grace the library table of 
any home. 


SEND in your subscription to- 
day to ‘‘ The Magazine Beau- 
tiful,” as ““AMERICAN SUBURBS’”’ 
is popularly known. 


Amertean 
Suburbs 


CY 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


in advance 


15c. PER COPY 


The Philadelphia Suburban Publishing Company 


132 So. FIFTEENTH St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Intercollegiate 


Fully illustrated 


All Eastern Colleges represented 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 


Dartmouth, N. Y. U., etc:, ete. 


Treats of College Activities 


Send 10 cents for sample copy and then 
subscribe, $1 the year 


1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


MAKE: MONEY. 


With one 5x7 view camera in out-door 
view work. 1 have made more than 


$100.00 A WEEK 


You can do as well. If you are not mak- 
ing money, it is your own fault. Get into 
the out-door view business and gain bcth 
health and money. My complete system 
of working lessons will tell-you all abovt 
the schemes to be worked and secrets to 
learn to get the coin. For prices, etc., write 


605 G Ave. 
J. Fi, BARINES : © pinstog oe 


SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 


300 Exchanged CAMERAS, all extraordinary bargains. 
Reflex, Graflex, Anschutz, Kodaks, etc. Big BARGAINS 
in Anastigmat Lenses 


Send for Special Bargain List 


NEW YORK CAMERA 109 FULTON ST. 
EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


GRAFLEXES,KODAKS 


ANASTIGMAT LENSES 
Up-to-the-minute, high- 
grade outfits 
AT SQUARE DEAL PRICES 
Send stamp for special bargain list 
Willoughby and a Square Deal 
814 Broadway, New York 


Cassier’s Magazine 


America’s Leading 


Engineering Monthly 
The Pictorial Review of 


Industrial Progress 


25 cents a copy $3.00 a year 
Sample Copy Free 


The Cassier Magazine Company 
12 West Thirty-first Street, New York 


If You Can’t Live in California 
You Want To Read 
About It 


Overland M onthly 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LEistablished 42 Years $1.50 PER YEAR 


SPECIMEN .Copy, 15 CENTS 
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% 


PLEASE 


FOR THE AMATEUR and 


EAAIMETAS ~° sospeusn wommen 


Our compact 4} x 6} with Turner-Reich Anastigmat, and Autex 
shutter, $36. With convertible lens and Victus shutter, $12.50. 
8} x 53} size, $2 'ess. These are high qua.ity instrument~, well 
finishe', have mary adjustments, and are covered with the best 
leather. Ag’ts for Bell's straight working panorama camera, Queen 
City View cameras, Kruxo paper, Hammer and Lumiere plates. 


J. M. Hamilton Camera Co. waterloo, Iowa 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


All makes and sizes 


WORK JUST AS WELL AS NEW ONES 
Send for our Bargain List 


ST. LOUIS-HYATT PHOTO 
SUPPLY CO. 


ST... LOUIS MISSOURI 


Glenn Photo Stock Co. 
 - Photographic Goods 


of every description 


Atlanta, 


Georgia 


IF YOU WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
THE LIVE. WIRES IN THE PHOTO 
SUPPLY BUSINESS, ADDRESS THE 


K. C. Photo Supply Co. 


1010 GRAND AVE. ,, 103 WEST MAIN STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. © OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


‘‘The work of Boston-1915 certainly looks like 
the start of the greatest movement of the genera- 
tion. 

Comment of a University of Wisconsin Professor. 


Planning, building, and displaying a greater and 
finer city —that is the work of Boston-1915 — 
described in 


NEW BOSTON 


An illustrated magazine, of value to every one 
interested in his city’s commercial, Civic, social, 
and industrial welfare. 


One dollar a year Ten cents a copy 


Published by the DIRECTORATE of BOSTON-1915 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A Weekly Fournal 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 


Science 


DeEvoTeED to the advancement of the natural and 
exact sciences, the official organ of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, pub- 
lishing original articles and notes on the progress 
of the different branches of science, the proceedings 
of scientific societies and academies, reviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches, and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $5 


Garrison,N.Y. TheSCIENCE PRESS Lancaster, Pa. 
Sub-Station 84, New York 
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~ END the label which is found on the wrapper of all 

AGFA’? photographic chemicals, and ten cents 
(10c.) stamps or silver, to pay wrapping and postage, 
and we will send you a copy of 


THE “AGFA” BOOK 
Photographic Formulae 


It contains 160 pages of formulae for the manipulation of 
all standard plates, papers and films, and a complete des- 
cription of the working qualities of the best known de- 
velopers and other products. 


This Label will be found on the following products, 
which are Standard in quality and yield the best results: 


“AGFA” Metol “AGFA” Eikonogen 
“AGFA” Pyro “AGFA” Hydrokinone 
“AGFA” Amidol “AGFA” Reducer 
“AGFA” Glycin “AGFA” Blitzlicht 
“AGFA” Ortol “AGFA” Intensifier 


“AGFA” Rodinal “AGFA” Rapid Fixing Salt 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
213-215 WATER STREET NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE — The Western Button Company’s novelty manu- 
facturing business, established twelve years in Denver, Colo. Ex- 
clusive and only business of its kind west of Chicago; unlimited 
possibilities for future expansion in this business. The present 
owner is an old man who wishes to retire; the business has been 
conducted by a manager for the past year. We sell at invoice price, 
$8000; factory rent, $37.50 a-month. A good business man or 
woman can easily make this business clear itself every year. Most 
anybody can learn this business in a month’s time. Strictly cash 
business, no debts, all clear. We do not ask any bonus for estab- 
lished business. Our specialties are colored photographic celluloid 
covered pictures, mounted, advertising celluloid work, all the latest 
unique novelties, etc. Here is a good opening for some person to 
live in the best climate in America, together with doing a profitable 
business in the most progressive city in the West. Might consider 
some trade in the way of an income business property — at cash 
value only —that will require but little attention. T. J. MOYN- 
AHAN, sole owner, 15264 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Contains original articles by specialists on all technical 
subjects. 80 pages per month with iliustrations 


Circulates among the leading 


Engineers, Chemists, and Technologists of the World 
50c per copy $5 per year 
Indices to the subject-matter and authors 


January, 1826, to December, 1885, Price, $5.00 
January, 1886, to December, 1895 } Price, $1.50 each 


January, 1896, to December, 1905 


Address The ACTUARY of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
15 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shields’ Magazine 


is devoted largely to the work of game protec- 
tion. It is known the world over as the 
exponent and the originator of the sledgeham- 
mer method in this field. It has accomplished 
more in the interest of clean sport and of 
reasonable killing than any other publication 
in the world. It is waging a vigorous war on 
the automatic shotgun and is making rapid 


progress against it, SAMPLE COPY FREE 


G.O.SHIELDS, Editor && Manager 


1061 Simpson Street, N. Y. 


THE EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 
is ‘The Little Schoolmaster” for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 


EacuH month, forty-eight pages of helpful articles by writers 
and editors, showing the sort of material wanted, how it 
should be prepared, and how to sell. Technical articles 
upon all branches of literary work. Current information 
as to the Literary Market, showing the present needs of 
various publications. Advance information regarding all 
prize story competitions. Announcements of new pub- 
lications, and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in America, and one 
that no writer can afford to be without. 


$1 A YEAR, 15 CENTS A COPY 
Address THE EDITOR CO., Ridgewood, N. J. 


We carry everything needed by 
The Professional or Amateur 


Photographic Supplies 
and Accessories 


WALTER K. SCHMIDT.CO. 


84-88 CANAL ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WITH ADVERTISERS 
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THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In Illustrated Post-cards 


Send us a remittance of $5.00 or more, and we will send you 
the value in any sort you wish. 
SILVER BROMIDE CARDS 
Finest hand painted, or ornamented with mica, tinsel, etc. 


$17.50 per 1000. oe NAMENTED CARDS 
Designs inlaid with hair, plush, silk, feathers, etc. $15.00 
to $250.00 per 1000. Absolutely the finest in the market. 
HUMOROUS OR COMIC ENGLISH CARDS 
$6.25 per 1000. Each of the hundreds of different samples 
will satisfy you. 
NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, ETC. 

From $3.00 to $30.00 per 1000. A large assortment of 
samples will be sent by registered mail on receipt of a remit- 
tance of $1.00 or more. 

ANT. GERSTENKORN, Hamburg 35, 
Fstablished 1895 


GERMANY 


You NEED This Encyclopedia of Photog- 
raphy Every Day— Why Not Own It? 


Cée 
Book ef Photography 


Edited by Paul N. Hasluck 


The most comprehensive description of Photography 
as yet published — combining in the 41 chapters the con- 
tents of as many separate handbooks. A complete, practical 
photographic library in one handsome volume of 744 pages, 
48 full-page plates and 1000 illustrations in text, strongly 
bound in cloth and thoroughly indexed. 


PRICE, $3.00, POSTPAID—Circular free. 
43-45 East 19th St t 
Cassell & Company “iw sone 


Photographie Monthly 


(THE PHOTOGRAM) 
Founded 1894 by H. SNowDEN Warp, F.R.P.S. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to both Technical and 
Pictorial Photography 


Articles by Practical Workers. Technical Subjects Simply 

Explained. Advice by Post to readers needing assistance. 

Portfolio Clubs for the encouragement of pictorial work. 
Prize Competitions each month. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.10 POST FREE 


DAWBARN ¢& WARD, Ltd. 


68-74, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C., London, Eng. 
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BODINE’S 
PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


wality 
ounts 


FRENCH PICTORIAL LENS 


For those beautiful, soft pictures which 
take the prizes. Speed F. 5. In cells to 
fit standard shutters. Price.......... $5.00 


MONOCHROME LENS 


Save plates and films. A long-felt want 
for the field worker. Complete with 
RAG CARE: 5. ws cee eon eee $1.00 


Iron Toner, Copper Toner, Multi-Tone, Kalli- 
type, Sepia Self-Toning and Blue Print 
Sensitizers, Art Mounting Papers and Boards, 
Papers for Sensitizing. 


HEADQUARTERS for GRAFLEX CAMERAS 
Trade your old machine in part pay- 

ment for a new 3A Graflex; complete 

with 5 x7 Anastigmat lens. Speed F. 5.6 $100 
34 x 44 Auto Graflex with 4x 5 Anastig- 

matilens. . Speed. F's. 6.5 ns 2. $77.50 


Shipped, express prepaid. 
Other styles at proportionately low prices 


Bromide Enlargements, Copying, Coloring, Printing, 
Developing and special work of every description 


Complete Catalogue Free 


THE PHOTO CRAFTS SHOP 
Dept.C, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


DEALERS 
WANTED 


Write for our at- 


tractive proposition. 


Kruxo quality and 
prices win trade and 


hold trade. 


Terms are right. 


Kilborn Photo-Paper Co. 


111 First Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


BEAUTIFUL POST-CARDS 


Made by the SMMaskard Proress 


Price, assorted dozen, 60 cents; 100, $4.50 
Send any two of your negatives and 2 post-cards will be 
made free to show you the beauty obtainable with ordinary 
negatives by the Maskard Process. 


R. W. Herdman, 2 Ridge Court, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CORRESPONDING Wilt. ADVERTISERS 


WHEN 


SPEED 


Convertible Anastigmat produces an image uniformly and 
sharply defined and brilliantly luminous with full aperture. 


This is the quality of lens you require for rapid, instantaneous 
work, short exposure in poor light, flash-lights, and all other kinds 
of photography where everything depends upon the ability of the 
lens to give results of the finest technical excellence. Consider the 
advantage of a convertible lens and test the capabilities of the 
Series II, TURNER-REICH not in comparison with the infericr 
types of lenses BUT OTHER Anastigmat Lenses. 


__ A ten-day test of a Turner-Reich Lens, without obligation 
will prove to you its decided merits. 


Send now for the 1910 Catalogue of Korona 
Cameras and Photographic Lerses, and the 
address of your local dealer for a personal 
inspection of Korona Line. 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
783 South Clinton Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Rodenstock’s «Anastigmat 


“EURYNAR 


EU RYNAR ; 
Doppel-Anastigmat | 


F.4.5 F.5.4 F.6.8 


Three Series: 


A German Anastigmat 


Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE with numerous testimo- 
nials from Professional Photographers 
throughout the country, 


GUARANTEE: 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Jas. Frank ¢& Son, Augusta, Ga. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 


PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Classified Advertisements 


Terms. — Advertisements under this head, 2 cents per word. Count 
every word, number, and initial, including heading and address. 
No advertisement less than 50 cents. Cash must accompany order. 
Latest date, 9 a.m. 5th of month previous to date of publication. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, subject to a com- 
mission of 24 per cent, whether a sale is effected or not. Minimum 
fee, 25 cents. Checks and money orders must be made payable to 
the order of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any 
goods for which the Deposit System may be adopted, our deciston 
shall be binding on both parties; and the deposit of money with us 
shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of us. 
Replies jorwarded by post on receipt oj 10 cents in slamps. 

Warninc. — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you 
are sure that a deposit to their value has been made with us or other 
responsible party. 

si fg on Deposit cannot be received by us unless specially arranged 
or. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


WRIGHT PHOTO SUPPLIES, ENLARGEMENTS. — Big 
discounts on 1910 cameras. Wholesale prices on Korona and Seneca 
goods. We have, as an example, a 3} x 44 Folding Plate Camera, 
with bulb and hose, automatic shutter. Complete, with plate- 
holder, $3.60. Write for complete price-list of cameras and supplies, 
developing papers, etc. BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, the 
better kind, made on English or American papers, 8 x 10, 45 cents, 
post-paid. Get our complete price-list. We develop six and twelve 
exposures at 10 and 15 cents per spool WRIGHT PHOTO 
SUPPLIES, Racine, Wis. (tf) 


FOR SALE — Clifford flash-light, with twelve burners. Seven 
oval cut-outs and trimmer cheap. F. T. NEGLEY, 623 W. 10th 
St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Late model 4x 5 Auto Graflex, in perfect condi- 
tion, equipped with Goerz Cellor lens, film pack adapter, five plate 
holders. Used less than three months. Cost, new, $139; will sell 
for $85. H.C. LOW, Atchison, Kans. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — For motorcycle rapid recti- 
linear lens with shutter, 5 x 8 view camera with lens. Watchmaker 
lessons and tools. T. A. POPHANKEN, New Ulm, Texas. 


FOR SALE — 4x5 Century Grand, fitted with 1910 Koilos 
shutter and Isostigmar lens, f. 5.8, case, and six plate holders. Cost 
$75; sell $35. C. W. LOWE, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE, at sacrifice. Complete Self-instructing Library of 
Practical Photography. Eight volumes, cloth binding, perfect con- 
dition for $12. W.H. PIERCE, Tatum, S. C. 


FOR ALL KINDS of engraving and half-tone plates. Write to 
us. Good work, moderate prices. MATTHEWS-—-NORTHRUP 
WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STUDIOS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Studio in center of best business town in Cali- 
fornia; ten thousand population, with large surrounding country; 
only skylight and ground floor in town; old-established place, mod- 
ern conveniences, well equipped, good class of trade, top-notch 
prices, cheap rent; reason for selling cannot stand coast climate on 
account of asthma. Place will pay for itself in less than a year. 
Will give terms. Address G. L. B., care of AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CALIFORNIA — If you can’t live in California, you want to 
read about it. The Overland Monthly of San Francisco has been 
established forty-two years. $1.50 per year; specimen copy, 15 cents. 


Qty Se us aes 


STEREO NEGATIVES are bought by the Kaiser-Panorama, 
Berlin W., Passage, Germany. (4) 


HAVE YOU had a copy of Hanks’s book? It’s really practical. 
At leading photo dealers or from AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. De- 
scriptive circular free. A. K. HANKS, 961 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York City. (tf) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for three young men 
to learn practical PHOTO ENGRAVING. For particulars, ad- 
dress N. A. T., care of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. (8) 

WANTED — Amateur photographs, depicting State industries, 
people, scenery. Send samples of work. PAUL MERRILL, 6101 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (8) 


ELECTRICIAN AND MECHANIC — Practical monthly maga- 
zine for electrical and mechanical students and workers. Publishes 
illustrated directions for constructing dynamos, motors, gasolene 
engines, wireless telegraphy, electroplating, electrical wiring, me- 
chanical drawing, using tools, furniture construction, boat building, 
all kinds of mechanical work. $1 yearly; trial subscription for three 
months, 20 cents. List of electrical and mechanical books free. 


' SAMPSON PUBLISHING CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mass. 

WANTED—By a large manufacturing company, an experienced 
commercial photographer accustomed to taking photographs of 
machinery in the shop so as to bring out every detail sharply and 
distinctly. Submit samples of work and state age and salary ex- 
pected. Address, W. B. P., In care of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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2 << Thal’ the best film 

=<7| | ever developed 
_)» DEVELOP 

—# YOUR OWN 


’ 


Ss 5 COST 
HAYDEN'S 
FILM T. 


Takes only 6 minutes 


Send for catalogue 12 of other photo 
specialties. Ask your dealer 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
U. P. Stores, Montreal, Canadian Agents 


Printing 
Trade J 


Every phase of the printer’s activities is treated in a practical 
way in the pages of 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER | 


Regular departments in Typography, Presswork, Commercial 
Art, Designing, Photo-Engraving, Lithography, Office Ac- 
counting and Bookbinding are conducted by masters of these 
subjects. The best work of the best printers, illustrators and 
engraversis reproduced—often in fullsize and color. New pro- 
cesses are described—new ways of doing old things suggested. 
The subscription price of Tue American Prinvzr is $2.00 a 
year. Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 
Subscribe for it—study it—advertise in it. 


Oswald Publishing Co., 25 City Hall Place, N.Y, - 
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A Brand New 1910 Seneca Product 


(FOR DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM PACKS ONLY) 
JUST FITS THE POCKET 
Capacity 12 Film Exposures 


May be loaded and unloaded in daylight. 
Covered with the finest walrus grain leather. 
Woodwork is ebonized; with nickel plated trimmings. 
Choice of Single Acromatic or Double Rapid Rectilinear Lens. 
Equipped with reversible, brilliant view finder and tripod sockets. 
(Post Card) 
Sizes—2% x 3% 3 3% x44%3 34% x54; 4x5. 
Instruction Book and Manual of Photography with each Camera. 


A 76-Page Text Book-Catalog FREE 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. A Rochester, N. Y. 


Largest Independent Camera Makers in the World. 
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Bromide Enlargements and Autochrome Finishing a Specialty 


We have recently enlarged our plant with the latest and : 
best equipment for Amateurs 


Printing (Gaslight, P. O. P., Platinum, etc.) riggs ee eee : 
Developing (Any devcloper desired) ART PHOTO AND DESIGNING Cf): 
Copying lantern slides and transparencies. Prices as low Advertising Spécialists and Commercial: Photographers 
as possible with first-class work 1301 LARRABEE STREET °= _7. 7 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and how to 


Good Pictures “eet them 


Our little booklet which tells you how, will be 
mailed free to any amateur photographer on request 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


Baronne and Canal Sts., New Orleans, La. 


Practical two-vol. werk by Francis Cooper telling how to 
secure capital and successfully promote a business enter- 

prise. Prospectus writing. patents, capitalization. incorpo- 
tation—clear discussion of entire subject from 15 years’ 
promoting experience. Thousands so!d. Third ed. 
543 pp. $4 prepaid. Circular on request. 
Ronald Press Co. 229R Broadway 


New York 


THE BIG INDEPENDENT 
STOCK HOUSE 


The American 
Institute of Phrenology 


Incorporated 1866 by Special Act of the 
New York Legislature 


of the Great NorTHWEST 


Henry Reimers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Session opens the first Wednesday in September 
SUBJECTS 


Phrenology Physiognomy Physiology 
Anatomy Hygiene Heredity 


For Terms and Particulars 
address the Secretary 


M. H. Piercy, in care of FOVWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


BOSTONIAN 


The Publicity Arm 
to the U. S. Navy 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 25,000 


Published Monthly in the Interests 
of the Enlisted Man 


Adv. Rates on Application. 
133. SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


GRAFLEX 


or any other camera or Kodak made or 
sold by the Eastman Co.‘at 10% discount. 
All new and latest models 


Jackson ©, Semmelmeyer 7*,Wabssh,Ave 


GOLK 


Is the oldest Magazine devoted to the Game in America 
Edited by VAN TAsSEL SUTPHEN 


Every issue contains a technical article of great 
value to a student of the game as well as a 
number of descriptive and other articles 
by the best writers Mr. P. A. Vaile, 
the famous British writer and 
author of ‘‘Modern Golf,” is 
now writing a Special 
Series of Technical 
Finely Illustrated AMS Published Monthly 


$2 a Year 25c a Copy 


GOLF, 48 West 27th St., NEW YORK 
Without health one cannot prosper nor be happy. 
Health is within the reach of all. It is simply a 


ER SICK, matter of knowing how to live. If you would 


keep your vitality up to par be alwuys well and strong. f i 
ey . , fre 

and doctors’ bills, without the use of medicines, hes oe cs gies go 
Cle ce eee edited by Dr. W. R. C. Latson, the greatest au- 

an ygiene. It considers the a ivi alth- 
fully, successfully and happily, and the rela- rt of living long healyh 
tion to Health of Food, Air, Exercise, Occupa- 
tion, Rest, Recreation, Sleep, Dress, Mentality, aE eh eC ae CO., 
Marriage Relations, etc.,and is the best maga- , James Bldg., New York 


zine published, devoted to the bodily develop- PE pap Ds oS Penge Pe. 08 


ment of men, women and children and the cure | Guylture six month M t 
of disease without drugs. Fully illustrated. be catarted if not Satisfied. nid rg 
Monthly, $1.00 a year; 10c. a number; for sale dress 

at news stands. No free sample copies. “On 


Trial” six months for 25c. Money back if POUNE 6a ave pe hea ate trae ak V5 

not. satisfied. Large illustrated catalogue 

Health Books free. Address at once ‘ P. Oo eceeee CCCCCCC COSCO EEE eee ee 
Only 25 Cents, HEALTH-CULTURE CO., St. James Bldg., New York. 
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Use This Coupon ‘Mow 
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Films or plates as you 

choose, ground glass 

focusing and tank 

development with 

either, and a splendid 

optical equipment—all 
re, these | are yours in 


‘Ghe Pocket 


1 Pramod 
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"the image is seen right side up, 
full size of negative, up to the 
instant of exposure." 


Do you realize the importance of this 
feature in a photographic camera? It 
means that you can see an exact repro- 
duction of the finished print on the 
ground glass—you see the image full 
size and right side up; you can watch 
the changing composition or expression 


until you get the best possible pictorial 


effect, and then 


"the Graflex is fitted with a focal 
plane shutter, actuated to give 


exposures of any duration from 
time to 1-1000th ‘of a second." 


That means that you can make snap- 
shots indoors, or on dark days or in the 
deep woods and get perfect results. It 
means that you can make perfect pic- 
tures of objects moving with the utmost 
rapidity. 

With the Graflex there is no guess 
work—no uncertainty. Our _ booklet, 
“Graflex Results,” tells why. It is yours 
for the asking. 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WITH ADVERTISERS 


and it’s as light and 
compact as a purely 
film camera. 


For 314 x 414 pictures, $12.00 
For 3144 x 5\% pictures, $15.00 


Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from $2.00 to $200.00, free at the 
dealer’s, or mailed on request, 

IMPORTANT~—In writing, please be 
sure to specify PREMO Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


AFTER THE STORM.—Photo by Lizzie M. Peabody, Manchester, 


MADE WITH A BROWNIE. 


- The seascape reproduced herewith was 
made with a Brownie Camera and is a 
forceful demonstration of what can be 
accomplished with this little cousin of the 
Kodak. 

Like the Kodak, the Brownie is a 
thoroughly reliable picture-maker, and its 
extreme simplicity appeals to many. _ 

The following article, reprinted from 
*‘American Photography,’’ sets forth the 
prize winning possibilities of the Brownie 
Camera in the hands of the serious 
worker. 


A BROWNIE TRIUMPH. 


We have at various times in the past 
received letters from our less-advanced 
readers, asking us to establish in our 
monthly competitions a special class for 
beginners. These requests have been 
based on the asserted fact that our prizes 
are monopolized by advanced workers, 
well equipped with apparatus, and by long 
experience enabled to do high-grade work, 
We have never seen fit to accede to these 
requests, because we have felt that free 
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and open competition is the best stimulus 
to progress ; and we have also failed to 
observe any preponderant ability to win 
prizes on the part of our more advanced 
contributors, Since awarding the first 
prize last month, we are informed by the 
maker that this picture was taken with a 
Brownie camera, and lest some may be 
tempted to say that it was a chance snap- 
shot, we will remark that the maker had 
photographed this scene a number of 
times, but considered this print her best 
effort at this particular spot. The inci- 
dent, we think, completely overturns the 
arguments of those who desire a begin- 
ners’ competition. The Brownie is by no 
means an expensive camera, and if an 
amateur with this instrument can win 
first prize in a competition participated in 
by several scores of our readers, including 
many well-known pictorialists, it is one 
more proof that native ability will always 
insure success, In the hands of one who 
loves photography and nature, even a 
Brownie camera will win prizes, and with- 
out this enthusiasm the most costly lenses 
and apparatus are useless to their pos- 
sessor.—American Photography. 
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Eastman 


THE NO. 1A SPEED 
| KODAK. 


$60.20 


Fitted with Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 


This compact little instrument combines 
Kodak convenience and simplicity with 
highest efficiency in speed photography. 
As its name implies, it is designed for 
speed work, but it is also suitable for 
slow instantaneous, bulb or time ex- 
posures. It is fitted with a focal plane 
shutter, simple in control and operation, 
working at the extraordinary speed of 
1-1000 second when desired. 


The fastest trains are brought to a 
standstill with the 1A Speed Kodak ; run- 
ning horses are arrested in action without 
a blur ; flying birds may be photographed 
on the wing ; athletes are caught in mid 


EMPIRE 
STATE 
EXPRESS 
at mile- 
a-minute 
speed— 


photographed 
in 1-1000 
second 

with the 


No. 1A 
Speed 
Kodak. 
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Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


PLEASE 


air—in fact, nothing moves too fast for this 
type of Kodak, when used at its highest 
speed. 

Now, in regard to speeds. On the top 
of the Kodak is a metal plate giving a 
table of the different speeds possible by 
setting the shutter on different tensions in 
connection with different shutter apertures. 
For example: to take an exposure in 
I-1000 of a second the tension indicator 
should be set at 6 and the curtain or 
shutter aperture indicator should be set at 
¥%. This highest speed is only necessary 
when the most rapidly moving objects are 
being photographed and the light is 
brilliant, and speeds slightly slower should 
be used for average work. 

Another advantage of the No. 1A Speed 
Kodak is that with this type of Kodak 
slow speed snap shots may be made. By 
using a low tension and wider aperture full 
timed negatives are secured even though 
the light is weak or cloudy. It makes 
every day a Kodak day. 

The 1A Speed Kodak does all that other 
Kodaks do in addition to features, which 
are alone incorporated in Speed Kodaks. 

This Kodak, when fitted with a Zeiss- 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, makes an ideal 
instrument for all around work, but other 
high grade anastigmats may be used when 
desired. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


RACING. 
HORSES 


photographed 
with the 


No. 1A 
SPEED 
KODAK 


1-1000 second 
exposure. 


The 1A Speed Kodak makes pictures 
21% x 44%—asize and shape that adapts 
itself nicely to portraiture as well as to in- 
door and outdoor composition of all kinds. 

Buy a 1A Speed Kodak and be prepared 
to photograph everything of interest that 
comes within your range. Let the dealer 
show it to you. 


__ 


OUTDOOR FLASHLIGHT. 


Eastman Flashlight Cartridges or 
Eastman Flash Sheets may be used to 
advantage during the summer nights out 
of doors, especially on summer vacation 
trips that lead to camp life. 

The night scenes around the camp fire 
are artistic and pleasing to the eye, but 
of course cannot be photographed without 
a stronger light than fire-light. 

Some night, after the camping party is 
settled about the camp fire, set up your 
Kodak directly back of one of the party 
to shield the lens from the direct rays of 
the fire. Get back far enough to take in 
the entire group and as much of the im- 
mediate surroundings as will add interest 
to the picture. 

Then fasten a asi chcet to the end ofa 
three foot stick and pass it to the person 
between the fire and the Kodak, asking 
him to lay it in the fire directly in front of 
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him with the aid of the stick. Request 
the entire party to hold their respective 
positions during the short interval the 
flash sheet is burning. 

There will be a bright actinic flash 
which will light up the faces gathered 
about the fire with a firelight effect and 
record the picture on the film. 

Two things to remember are to open 
the shutter just previous to the pre- 
arranged signal for the flash and to have 
the Kodak in a position shielded from the 
direct rays of the flash to prevent halation. 

Flash Cartridges may be used instead 
of flash sheets if more desirable, and as 
exposures with Eastman Flash Cartridges 
are instantaneous it is not necessary for 
the camp fire group to hold its pose. 

There are other outdoor applications 
for flashlight effects, and the one here de- 
scribed is well worth a serious effort. 

After the negatives are secured, of course, 
you. will print them on Velox, and for 
effects of this kind a mellow or warm tone 
highlight is very desirable. Royal Velox 
is coated on a buff colored stock and is 
just the thing you need to preserve the 
firelight effect. 

The dealer has Eastman Flash Sheets 
and Eastman Fash Cartridges as well as 
Velox paper. Remember the grade— 
Royal Velox. 
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The film that produces clear 
negatives with snap and sparkle, 
with chromatic balance 
—the film that 
is always de- 

pendable is 


CULLING 


Film 


Look for Kodak on the spool end, Eastman N-C on the box. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Our interest 1n 
your final results 
is the reason tor > 
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Protect the Kodak quality of 
your Kodak negatives by devel- 


oping them in 


The Kodak | 7 
Film Tank | 


Easily operated in full daylight 
with perfect results. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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x A perfect developing 
agent of remarkable vital- 
ity is 


ENOL 


For use in combt- 
nation with hydro- 
chinon. 


4 


Enol-hydrochinon 
developer keeps well 
and does not dete- 
riorate rapidly when 
in use. An excellent 
developer for both negatives and 
prints. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers. 
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and mail ther to your friends 
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They have Velox Quality. 


4 
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~ EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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